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ESSAY J 
Of the different Species of Pus LOSOP H ¥ 


.. ORAL Philofophy, or the Science of hue 
M man Nature, may be treated after twe 
different Manners; each of which has its 
~*~ peculiar Merit, and may contribute to the 
Entertainment, Inftruétion, and Reformation of Man- 
‘kind. The one confiders Man chiefly as bora for 
Aion ; and as igfluenc’d in his A@tions by Tafte and 
‘Sentiment ; purfaing one Object and avoiding an- 
other, according to the Value, which thefe Objeéts 
feem to poffefs, .and according to the Light, in which 
they prefent themfelves, ‘Virtue, of all Objeas, és 
“the meft valuable and lovely ; and accordingly this 
Species of Philofophers paint her in the moft amiable 
Colours, borrowing all Helps from Poetry and Elo- 
quence, and treating their Subje&t in an eafy and ob- 
‘vious Mariner, fuch as is beit fitted to pleafe the Ima- 
. gination, and engage the AffeSions. They fele& the 
- & | A mok 
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anolt ftriking Obfervations and Inftances from com- 
mon Life ; place oppofite Characters in'a proper Con: - 
traft ; and alluring us into the Paths of Virtue, byt the | 
Views of Glory and of Happinefs, dire&t our Steps 
into thefe Paths, by the foundeft Precepts and moft 
illuftriqns Exanrples. ‘They make us-fce/ the- Diffe- 
rence betwixt Vite and“Virtue 5 “they ‘excite tertd regu- 
Jate our Sentiments ; and fo they can but bend our 
Hearts to the Love of Probity and true Honour, they 
thiak,. that they have fully attain'd the lind “offal 
their Labours. 

Tus other Species of Philofophers treat Man ra- 
ther as a reafonable than an active Being, and éndea- 
“vour to form his Underitanding more than “cultivate 
his Manners. They regard | Mankind as a Subject ef 
_ Speculation ; and with .a narrow Scrutiny examine 
human Nature, in order to find. thofe Principles, 
“which regulate our Underftandings, excite our Scnti- 
ments, and: make us approve, or blame any. particular 
Object, Action, or Bchaviour. . They think ita Re» 
_proach to all Literature, that Philofophy fhould ngt 
_yet have fixt, beyond Controverfy, the Foundation of 
Morals, Reafoning, and ‘Criticifm ; and fhould for 
-ever talk of Truth and Falfhood, Vice and Virtue, 
. Beauty and Deformity, without being able to deter- 
-mine the Source of thefe DiftinGtions. While they 


ERE this arduous Tafk, they are deter’d by m9 
. L. Diffi» 
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Difficulties ; but proceeding from particular Inftances. 
. togeneral Principles, they ftill puth on their Enqui- 
ries to Principles more gencral, and reft not fatisfy’d 
till they arrive at thofe original Principles, by which, 
‘in every Science, .all human Curiofity mut be bound: 
ed. Tho’ theit Speculations feem abftract and even 
unintelligible to common Readers, they pleafe them- 
felves with the Approbation of the Learned and the’ 
Wife; and think they are fufficiently compenfated 
for the Labours of their whole Lives, if they can dif. 


‘cover fome hidden Truths which may contribute to 
the Infiruction of Pofterity. 


"T'19 certain, that the eafy and obvious Philofophy 
will always, with the Generality of Mankind, have 
the Preference to the nceurate and abftrufe ; and by. 
many will be recommended, not only as more agree- 
able, buat more ufefal than the other, It enters more 
into cemmon Life; moulds the Heart and Affec- 
tions ;\ and by touchiag thofe Principles, which actu- 
‘ate Men, reforms their Conduft, and brings them 
nearer that Model of Perfection, which. it defcribes. 
On the contrary, the abftrufe Philofophy, being founded 
‘an a Turn of Mind that cannot enter into Bufinefs and 
Aétion, vanifhes when the Philofopher leaves the Shade. 
and comes into open Day ; ; nor can its Precepts and 
Principles eafily retain any Influence over our Con- 


‘duct and Behaviour. The Feclings of our Sentiments; 
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¢u¢ Agitation of our Paffiéns, the Vehemence of our’ 
Affections, diffipate all its Conclufiens, and reduce. - 
the profound Philofopher to a mere Plebeian. 


Tuas alfo muft ‘be confeft, that the moft durable,° 
as well as jufteft Fame has been acquired by thie eafy” 
Philofophy, and that abftraé Reafoners feem ‘hitherto’ 
to have enjoy’d only a momentary Reputation, from’: 
the Caprice or Ignorance of their own Age, byt have’ 
not been able to fupport their Renown with more - 
equitable Pofterity. *Tis ealy for a profound: Philo-” 
fopher to commit a Miftake im his fubtile Reafonings _ 
and one Miftake is the necefflary Parent of another, ° 
while he pufhes on his Confequences, and is not de- - 
ter’d from embracing any Conclusion, by its unufual’ 
Appearance, or its Contradi¢tion to popular Opinion : 
But a Philofopher, who prepofes only to reprefent the’ 
common Senfe of Mankind in more beautiful and . 
more engaging Colours, if by Accident he commits a 
Miftake, goes no farther; but renewing his Appeal’ 
to common Senfe, and the natural Sentiments of the 
Mind, returns into the right Path, and fecures him- - 
{elf from any dangerous Tilufions. The Fame of Ci-' 
cero flqurifhes. at prefent ; but that of Ariftotle is ute 
terly decay’d. 22 Bruyere paffes the Seas, and fill 
encreafes in Renown: But the Glory of Malebranche 
is gonfin’d to his own Nation and to his own Age. 

2 : % | And. 


Of the different Species of PHILOsoPHY. § 
And © Addafor, perhaps, will: be read with Pleafure, 
when Locke thall be entirely forgotten *, | 


Tue mere Philofopher i is a Charaéter, which is 
eommonly but little acceptable in the World, as be- 
ing fuppos’d to contribute nothing either to the Ad- 
vantage or Pleafure of Society ; while he lives re- 
mote from Communication with Mankind, and is 
wrapt up in Principles and Notions equally remote: 
from their Comprehenfion. On the other hand, the 
mere Ignosant.is ftill more defpis’d ; nor is any thing 
efteem’d a furer Sign of an illiberal Genius, in an Age 
and Nation where the Sciences flourifh, than to be en- 
tirely void of all Tafte and Relith for thofe noble En- | 
tertainments. The matt perfec Charaéter i is fuppos’d 
to lie betwixt thofe Extremes ; 3 retaining an equal A- 
bility and Tafte for Books, Company, and Bufinefs ; | 
preferving in Converfation that Difcernment and De- 
licacy, which arife from polite Letters, and in Bufi- 
nefs, that Probity and Accuracy, which are the natu- 
ral Refalt of'a juft Philofophy. In order to diffufe and__ 
cultivate fo accomplifht a Charagter, nothing can be 
more ufeful than Compofitions of the cafy Style and 


Manner, which draw not too much from Life, re- 
AZ | quite 


| @ ‘This is not intended any way to detract from the Merit of” ° 
Mr. Lecke, who was really a great Philofopher, and a ju and mae 
cht Reafoner. *Tis only meant to Siew the common Fate of feck 


shftrakt Philofophy, | 
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quire no deep Application or Recefs to. be compre- 
hended, and ferd back the Student among Mankind 
fall of noble Sentiments and wife Precepts, applicable 
to every Emergence of human Life. By means of 
fuch Compofitions, Virtue becomes amiable, Science 
agreeable, Company infructive, and Retirement en- 
tertaining. | . 


Man is areafonable Being; and as fuch, receives 
from Science his proper Food and Nourifhment: But 
fo narrow are the Bounds of human Underftanding, 
that little Satisfadtion can be hop’d for, in this Par- 
ticular, either from the Extent or Security of his Ac- 
guifitions. Man is a fociable, no lefs than a reafona- 
nable Being : But neither can he: always enjoy Com- 
pany agreeable and amufing, or preferve the proper 
Relith of them. Man is alfo an attive Being ; and 
from that Difpofition, as well as from the various 
Necefiities of human Life, muft fubmit to Bufinefs and. 
Occupation: But the Mind requires fome Relaxation, 
and cannot always fupport its Bent to Care and Induf- 
try. It feems, then, that Nature has pointed out a. 
mixt kind of Life as moft fuitable to human Race, and. 
fecretly admonifh’d them to allow none of thefe By- 
afles to dyaz too: much, fo as to incapacitate them for 

ether Occupations and Entertainments. Indulge yqur- 
Paffion for Science, fays fhe ; but let your Science be 
Bouman, and fuch as may have a direft Refarence to 
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KAion and Society. Abftrufe Thought and profound 
Refearehes I prohibit, and will feverely punifh, by 
the penfive Melancholy, which they introduce, by 
the endlefs Uncertainty, in which they imvolve you; 
and by the cold Reception, which your pretended 
Difcoveries will meet with, when communicated. 
Be a Philofopher ; but amidft all your Philofophy, be 
fill a Man. . 


_* Were the Generality of Mankind contented to 
prefer the eafy Philofophy to the abftract and profound, 
without throwihg any Blame or Contempt on the lat- 
fer, it- might not be improper, perhaps, to comply 
with this general Opinion, and allow every Man to 
énjoy, without Oppofition, his own Tafte and S Senti: 
fnent. But as the Matter is often carry’d farther, 
even to the abfolute rejecting all profound Reafonings 
br what is commonly call’d Meraphyfics, we thall now 
proceed to confider what can reafonably be pleaded in in 
their Behalf. 7 


; We may begin with obferving, that one confides 
' sable Advantage, which refults from the accurate and: 
abftract Philofophy,. is, its Subferviency to the ealy 
and. humane, which, without the former, can never 
- attain a fufficient Degree of Exadinefs, in its Senti- 
ments, Precepts, or Reafonings. All polite Letters 
dre nothing bat Pictures of human. Life in. vatious At- 

A. 4. titudes: 
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titudes and Situations ; and infpire us with different 
Sentiments. of Praife or Blame, Adsniration or Ridi- 
cule, according to the-Qualities of the Object, which 
they fet before us, An Artift muft be better qualify’d 
to Succeed in this Undertakmg, who, befides 2 deli- 
cate Tafte and a quick Apprehenfion, poffeffesan accu= 
rate Knowledge of the internal. Fabric, the Opera= 
tions of the Underflanding,. the Workings of the Paf= 
fions, and the various Species of Sentiments, which 
difcriminate Vice and Virtue. However painful this 
jnward Search or Enquiry may appear, it becomes,” 
in fome meafure, requifite to. thofe, who would de— 
{cribe with Succefs the obvious and outward Appear=" 
ances of Life and Manners. The Anatomift prefents 
tothe Eye the moft hideous and difagreeable Objects 5 
but his Science is highly ufeful to the Painter in de- 
lineating even a Venus or an Helen. While the latter 
employs all the richeft Colours of his Art, and gives | 
his Figures the moft graceful and engaging Airs ; he ” 
muft ftill carry his Attention to the inward Structare.of 
the human Body, the Pofition of the Mufcles, the Fa- 
bric of the Bones, and the Ufe and Figure of every 
Part or Organ. Accuracy is, in every Cafe, advan- 
tageous to Beauty, and juft Reafoning to delicate Sen-_ 
timents. In vain would we exalt the one, by depres: 
cinting the other. 7 


Best Daa, 
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 Basipzs, we may obferve, in every Ast ox Prow 
fefon, even thofe which mof cencern Life or Action, 
that a Spirit of Accuracy, however acquit’d, carries 
all of them nearer’ their Perfection, and renders them 
more fubfervient te the Interefts ef Society. And 
tho’ a Philofopher may live remote from Bufinefs and 
Employment, the Genius of Philofophy, if carefully 
cultivated by feveral, muft gradually diffufe itfelf thro” 
the whole. Society, aud beftow a fimilay Accuracy on 
every Art and Calling. The Politician will acquire 
greater Forefight and Subtilty, in the fubdividing and 
ballancing of Power ; the Lawyer more Method and 
finer Principles in his Reafonings ; and the, General 
more Regularity in his Difcipline, and more Cauties: 
in his Plans and Operations. The Stability of mo- 
dern Governments above the antienty and the Accu- 
Pacy of modern Philofophy, have improv’d, and pro . 
bably will ftill improve, by fimilar Gradations. 


Weee there no Advantage to be reap’d from thefe 
Studies beyond the Gratification of an innocent Cue - 
_ siofity, yet ought not even this to be defpis’d ; as being ° 
ene. Acccfion te thofe few fafe and harmlefs Plea- 
fures, which are beftow’don human Race. The fweet- 
eft and moft inoffenfive Path of Life leads thro’ - 
the Avenues of Science and Learning ; and whoever 
ean either remove any Objtru€ions in’ this Way, 
os Open up any new Profpect, oxght fo far to be 

As efteem'd 
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efteem’d a Benefactor to. Mankind. tnd tho’ thefe- 
Refearches May appear painful and fatiguing ;: ’tiss 
With fome Minds as with fome Bodies, which,. being: 
endow’d with vigorous and florid Health, require fe- 
vere Exercife, and reap a Pleafure from what,. to the 


Generality of Mankind,. may feem burthenfome and: . 


laborious. Obfcurity, indeed, is painful to.the Mind 
as well as to the Eye ; but to bring Light from Ob- 
{curity, by whatever Labour, muft needs be delight- 
ful and rejoicing. : 


| Bur this Obfcurity,.in the profound and’ abitra& 
Philofophy, is objected to, not only as painful and- 
difagreeable, but as the inevitable Source of Uncer-- 
tainty and Error. Here indeed lie the jufteft’ and 
moft plaufible Objection againft a.confiderable Part of 
Metaphyfics,. that they are not properly a Science, 
but arife either from the fruitlefs Efforts oP human Va— 
hity,. which would penetrate into Subjects utterly i in- 
acceffible to the Underftanding,. or from the Craft 
oF popular Scnerftitions, which, being unable to de- 
fend themfelves on fair Ground, raife thefe entangling 
Brambics to cover and protect hee Weaknefs. Chac’d. 
from the open Country,. thefe Robbers fly into the 
Foreft, and lie in wait to break in upon every un- 
guarded Avenue of the Mind, and over-whelm it with. 
religious Fears and Prejudices.. ' The Routeft Antago- 


nift, ifhe remits his Watch a Moment, is oppreft: 
And 


— 
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And many, thro’ Cowardice and Folly, open the’ ° 
Gates to the Enemies, and willingly receive them. © 
with Reverence and eee as their eae Sove- 
reigns, : 


But is this a jnft Caufe why Philofophers fhould | 
defift from fuch Refearches, and leave Superftition- 
Rillin Poffeffion. of Her Retreat? Is it not reafonable 
to draw a direét contrary Conclufion, arid perceive 
the Neceflity of carrying the War into the moft fecret 
Receffes of the Encmy ? In vain do we hope, that. 
Men, from: frequent Difappointrfients, will at laft a- 
bandon fuch airy Sciences, and difcover the proper 
Province of human Reafon. For befides, that many. 
Perfons find too fenfible an Intereft in perpetually re- 
calling fuch Topics; befides this, I fay, the Motive 
of blind Defpair can never reaforably have place in 
the Sciences ; fince,. however unfuccefjful former At- 
tempts may have prov’d, there is itil room to hope, 
that the Induftry, Good-fortune, or improv’d Saga- 
city of fucceeding Generations may reach Difcoveries 
unknown to former Ages. Each adventurous Genius: ° 
will fill Jeap at the arduous Prize, and find himfelf 
ftimulated, rather than difcourag’d, by the Failures of — 
his Predecefiors ; while he hopes, that the Glory of 
atchieving fo ae an Adventure is referv'd for him 
alone. ‘The only Method of freeing Learning, at 
once, from thefe abitrufe Queftions, is to enquire fe* | 

AG rioafly 
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tiguily into the Nature of haman Underfandiag,: aad--+ 
thew, from an exact Analyfis of its Powers and Ca- , 
pacity, that it is, by no means, fitted for fuch remote © 
and abftrufe Subjefts. We muf fubmit to this Fae. 
tigue, in order to live at Eafe ever after: And mutt. 
cultivate true-Metaphyfics with fome Care, in order; 
to deftroy the falfe and adulterate. Indolence, which, - 
to-fome Perfons, affords a Safeguard againft this de- 
ceitful Philofophy, is, with others, over-ballanc’d by . 
Curiofity ; and Defpair, which, at fome Moments,. 
prevails, may give place afterwards to fanguine Hopes 
and Expectations. Accurate and juft Reafoning is - 
theonly catholic Remedy, fitted forall Perfons and alt. 
Difpofitione, and is alone able to fubvert that abftrufs.. 
Philofophy and. metaphyfical Jargon, which, being - 
mixt up with popular Superftition, renders it, in a 
manner, impenetrable to carelcfs Reafoners,. and gives 
it the Air of Science and Wifdom. 7 


on 


Bz stpg this Advantage of rejeCting, after deliberate 
Enquiry, the mcit uncertain-and difagreeable Part of 
Learning, there are many pofitive Advantages, which 
re{ult from an accurate Scrutiny into the Powers:and Fa- 
culties of human Nature. ”Tis remarkable concerning 
the Operations of the Mind, that tho’ moft intimately 
prefent.to us, yet whenever they become the Object of: 
Reflection, they feem involv’d in Obfcurity, nor can 
the Eye readily find thoie Lines and Boundaries, which. 
cilcr:minate and ditingain them. The Objects are 

100 
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~ toa fe to remaity long. inthe fame™. Afpeét or Situe-’ 
tion ;. and. muft be apprehended;. in: an Inftant,. by 2° 
_ faperior Subtilty and Penetration, deriv’d from Nature, 
and improv’d by Habit and Reflection. _It- becomes, 
therefore, no inconfiderable Part of Science barely to’: 
know the different Operations of the Mind, to fepa- 
rate them from each other, to' clafs them under their ' 
proper Divifions, and to correct alf that feeming Dif-- 
order, in which they lie involv’d, when made the Ob- 
je& of Refle&tion and Enquiry. This Tatk of order- 
ing and diftinguithing, which has no Merit, when per- 
form’d with ‘gegard to externa} Bodies, the Objects of- 
our Senfes, rifes in.its Value, when directed towards 
the Operations of the Mind,. in proportion to the Dif-» 
ficulty and Labour, which we meet with m-. perform- 
inp it.. And. if we can go no farther than this mental. 
Geography or Delineation of the diftinct. Pasts and. 
Powers of the Mind,. ’tis at leat a’ Satisfaction to ga fo: 
far; and the more contemptible this Science may ap- 
pear (and it is by no means contemptible) the more, 
centemptible ftill. muft the Ignorance of it appear, in 

all Pretenders.to Learning and Philofophy. 

Nor can there remain any Sufpicion, that this Sci- 
ence is uncertain and chimerical ; unlefs we fhould en-: 
tertain fuch.a Scepticifm,. as is entirely fubverfive of 
alt Speculation, and eveir AGtion.. Itcannot be doubt- 
ed, that the Mind is endow’d — feverab Powers and’ 

Faculties, 


7 a an 
Faculties, that thefe Powers are totally diftin@ frome? 
each other, that what is really diftin® to the imme- ° 
diate Perception may be diftinguith’d by Refledtion ;.. 
and confequently, that there is a Truth and Falfhood: 
in all Propofitions on this Subje@, and a Truth and” 


Falfhood, which lies not beyond the Compafs of hu- © 


man Underftanding. There are many obvious Di- 
ftinétions of this kind, fuch as thofe betwixt the Will: 
and Underftanding, the Imagination and Pafiions, 
which fall within the Comprehenfion of every human 
Creature ; and. the finer and more philofophical Di-- 
finGtions are no lefs real and certain, ‘tho’ more diff:- 
cult to be comprehended. Some Inftances, efpecially 
late ones, of Succefs in thefe Enquiries, may give us 
a jufter Notion of the Certainty and Solidity of this. 
Branch of Learning. And fhall we efteem it worthy 
the Labour of a Philofopher to give usa true Syftem of: 
the Planets, and adjuft the Pofition and Order of thofe . 
remote Bodies; while we affe& to- overlook thofe, 
who, with fo much Succefs, .delineate and defcribe- 
the Parts of the Mind, in which we are fo. eae 
concern’d * >. 


Eur 


* That Faculty, by which we diftern Truth and Falfhood,. 
and that by. which we perceive Vice and Virtue had long been: 
confounded with cach other, and all Morality was fuppos’d to 
be built on eternal and immutable Relations, which to every in- 
telligent Mind were equally invariable as any Propofition con-- 

cerniag: 
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oe may we not hope, that Philofophy, if culti- 
vated with Care, and encourag’d by the Attention of 
the Public, may carry its Refearches ftill farther, and 
difcover, at leaft in fome degree, the fecret Springs: 
and’ Principles, by which the human Mind is a@tu- 
ated in its Operations ? Aftronomers, had long con- 
tented themfelves with proving, from the Pheeno- 
mena, 


cerning Quantity or Number. But a ff late Philofopher has 
taught us, by the moft convincing Arguments, that Morality is- 
nothing in the abftraét Nature of Things, but: is entirely relative: 
. to the Sentiment or mental ‘Tafte ofeach particular Being ; in the 
fame Manner as the Diftin€tions of fweet and bitter, hot and cold, 
arife from the particular Feeling of each Senfe or Organ. Mora} 
Perceptions therefore, ought. not to be clafs’d with the Opera~ 
‘tions of the Underftanding, but with the Taftes or Sentiments. 


It had been ufual with Philofdphers to divideall the-Paffions of 
the Mind: into two Claffee, the felfith: and benevolent, which: 
were fuppos’d ‘to ftand in conffant Oppofition and Contrariety ;., 
ner was it: thought that.the latter could ever attain their proper: . 
Object but at the Expence of the former.. Among. the felfith Paf< 
fions were rank’d.Avarice,, Ambition, Revenge :. Among the be- 
nevolent, natural. Affection, Friendfhip, public Spirit. Philofo- 
phers may now § perceive the Impropriety of this Divifion, It 
has been prov’d, beyond all Controverfy, that even the Paffions,, 
commonly eftcem.’d felfith, carry the Mind beyond Self, directly. 

te 
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mena, the true Motions, Order, and Magnitude of”. 
the heavenly Bodies : ‘Till a Philofopher, at laft, arole,: 
who feems, from the happieft Reafoning, to have alfa” 
determin’d the Laws and Forces, by which their Re- 
volutions are govern’d and direfted. The like has: 
been perform’d with regard to other Parts of N ature. : 
And there is no Reafon to defpair of equal Succefs in 
our Enquiries-concernitig the’‘mental Powers and Oc-" 
conomy, if profecuted with equal Capacity and Cau- 
tion. "Tis probable, that one Operation and Prin- 
ciple of thie Mind depends ‘on another ; which, ‘again, - | 
may tie refolv’d into one more general and univerfal : 
And how far thefe Refearches : may poflibly be carry "dy -_ 
"ewill be difficult for us, before, or even after, a care- : 


to the Objet ; that tho’ the Satisfaétion of thefe Pafftons gives’ 

us Enjoyment, yet the Profpedt of this Enjoyment is not the — 
Caufe.of the Paffion, but on the contrary the Paffion is antece-"' ° 
dent to the Enjoyment, and without the former, the latter could 

never poiiibly exift; that the Cafe is precifely the fame with the : 
Paffions, denominated’ benevolent, and confequently that a Man 

is no more interefted: when he feeks his:own' Glory than when the’ 
Happinefs of his Friend is. the Object of his Withes ; nor is hes 


any more difinterefted' when he: faerifites his Eafe and Quietto: -- 
peblic Good than when he labours for the Gratification of Awas.. >, 


riee 3nd Ambition. Here therefore is a confiderable Adjuftmens , 2. % 
in the Boundaries of the Paffions, which had been. confounded by 
the Negligence or Inaccuracy of former Philofophers. Thefe two 
Inftances,may fuffice. to fhow us the Nature and Importance of 
this Species of Philofophy. | 


~~ 
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ful Tryel, exattly to determine, This.is certain, that__ 
Attempts of this Kind are every. day made even by | 

thofe, who. philofophize the moft negligently ; and 
nothing can be more requifite. than to enter upon 
the Enterprize with thorough Care and Attention at. 
that; ‘if it lie within the Compafs of human Undere _ 
ftariding, it may at.laft be happily atchiev’d ; if not, 
it may, however, be rejeéted with fome Confidense 
and Security. This laft Conclufion, furly, is not 
defirable, nor ought it to be embrac’d too rathly. For 
how much muft we dimiaifh from the Beauty and Va- 
. lue of this Species of Philofophy,. upon fach a Suppo- 
fition? Moralifts have hitherto been accuttom’d, | 
when they confider’d the vatt Multitude: and Diverfity 
of Actions, that excite our Approbation or Diflike, to 
feareh for fome: common Principle, on which this Va- 
riety of Sentiments might depend. And: tho’ they 
have fometimes -carry’d the Matter too far, by their . 
Paffion for fome one general Principle ; it muft, how- - 
ever, be: confeft, that they are excufable, in expect- 7 
ing to find fome general Principles, into which alt the 
‘Vices and Virtues were juftly to be refolv’d. The . 
Tike has been the Endeavour of Critics, - Logicians, and. 
even Politicians: Nor have their Attempts been afte. — 
gether unfaccelsful ;. tho’ perhaps longer Time, greater 
Accuracy, and more ardent Application may bring 
thefe Sciences ftill nearer their Perfection. To throw | 
wp at once all Pretenfions of this Kind may be juily 

| | - efteam'd 


- 
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cfteem’d more rath, precipitate, and dogmatical, thar 


éven the bolde and mof affirmative Philofophy, 


which has ever attempted to impofe its crude DiGtates 


and Principles on Mankind. 


. Wuart tho’ thofe Resins concerning humarr- 
Nature feem abftract, and of difficult Comprehenfion ?. 


This affords no Prefumption of their Falfhood.. On: 
the contrary, it fcems unpofiible, that what has hi- 
therto efcap’d fo many wife and -profound Philofo- 
phers can be very obvious and eafy. And whatever 
Pains thefe Refeatches may cof us, we may think 
Gurfelves {efftiently rewarded, not: only in. point of 
Frofit but of Pleafure, if, by that riieans, we-cah make 
any Addition to our Stock of Knowledge, in ache 
of fuch unfpeakable i a 


Sd 


“Bor a3, sisi all, the Abftractednefs of thefe Spe» 
culations is no Recommendation, but rather a Difad=. 
vantage to them, and. as this Difficulty. may perhaps 
be furmounted by Care and Art, and the avoiding alk 
unneceffary Detail, we have, in the following Effays, 
attempted to throw fome Light upon Subjects, from 
which Uncertainty has hitherto deter’d the Wife, and 
Obf{curity the Ignorant. Happy, if we-can unite the 
Boundaries of the different. Species of Philofophy, by 
seconciling profound Enquiry, with Clearnefs, and 

Truth. 
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Truth with Novelty ! And ftill more happy, if, rea- 
foning in this eafy Manner, we can undermine the 
Foundations of an abftrufe Philofophy, which feems 
to have ferv’d hitherto only as a Shelter to Superfti- 
tion and a Cover to Abfurdity and Error ! 
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ESSAY IL 
Of the Onrorw of Ines; | 


Ww V ERY one will readily allow, that there is a 

4 confiderable Difference betwixt the Perceptions 
of the Mind, when a Man feels the Pain of excéflive 
Heat or the Pleafure of moderate Warmth, and when 
he afterwards recalls to his Memory this Senfation, or 
anticipates it by his Imagination.” Thefe Faculties 
may mimick or copy the Perceptions of the Senfes ; 
but they never can reach entirely the Force and Vi- 
vacity of the original Sentiment. The utmotft we fay 
of them, even when they operate with greateft Vigour, 
is, that they reprefent their Object in fo lively a Man- 
ner, that we could a/nof fay we feel or fee it : But, 
except the Mind be diforder’d by Difeafe or Madnef&, 
they never can arrive at fuch a pitch of Vivacity as to 
sender thefe Perceptions altogether undiftinguifhable. 
All the Colours of Poetry, however fplendid, can ne- 
‘ver paint natural Objects in fach a manner as to make 


the Defcription be taken: for a real Landfkip. The 
J | molt 
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moft lively Thought is ftill inferior to the dulleft Sen= 
Sion. | 


_ We may bites a like Diftin@ion to run ‘thro’ all 

the other Perceptions of the Mind. A Man, ina Fit 
of Anger, is aQuated in 4 very different Mannef from 
one, who only thinks of that Emotion. If’ you tell 
me, that any Perfon is in Love, I eafily underftand 
your Meanjag, and form a juft Concéption of his Si- 
tuation ; but never can miftake that Conception for 
the. real .Diforders and Agitations of the Paffion, 
When we reflect on all our paft Sentiments and Affec- 
tions, our Thought is a faithful Mirror, and copies its 
Objects truly ; but the Colours it employs are faded 
and dead, in comparifon of thofe, in which our Origie 
nal Perceptions were cloth’d. It requires no nicé 
Difcernment nor metaphyfical aes to maik t the Di- 
ftinétion betwixt ae 


Hers therefore we may divide all the Perceptions 
of the Mind into two Claffes or Species, which ate 
diftinguifh’d.-by their different Degrees of Force and 
Vivacity. The lefs forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated THoucnts orIpgas. ‘The other Spe- 
cies want a Name in our Language, and in. moi o- 
thers ; I fuppofe, becaufe it was not requifite for any, . 
but philofophical Purpofes, to rank them under a ge- 
neral Term or Appellation, Let us, therefore, ufea 
little Freedom, and calf them Impressions, employ- 

ing 
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gng that Word in a Senfe fomewhat different fram the 
ufual. By the Term, Lmpreffons, then, we mean ald 
our more lively Perceptions, when we hear, or fee 
or feel, or love, or hate, ordefire, or will, And Ime 
preffions are contradiftinguifh'd from Ideas, which ate 
the lefs lively Perceptions we are con{cious of, when 
qe refle& on any of thefe Scnfations or Movements 
above mention’d. 


‘ “Noruine, at firft View, may feem more un- 
bounded than the Thought of Man, which not only 
efcapes all human Power and Authority, but is not 
‘even reftrain’d within the Limits of Nature and Re- 
ality. To form Monfters, and join incongruous Shapes 
and Appearances cofts it no more Trouble than to con- 
‘ceive the moft natural and familiar Obje&s. And 
whilé the Body is confin’d to one Planet, along which 
it creeps with Pain and Difficulty; the Thought can 
in an Inftant tran{port us into the moft diftant Regions 
of the Univerfe ; or even beyond the Univerfe, into 
the unbounded Chaos, where Natute i is fuppos’d to lie 
fn total Confufion. What never was feen, nor heard 
of may yet be conceiv’d ; nor is any thing beyond 
the Power of Thought, except what one cs an au 
lute Contradiction. 


Bur tho’ Thought feems to poftels this unbounded 
Liberty, we fhall find, upon a nearer Examination, 
that it is really confin’d within very narrow Limits, 

and 
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and that all this creative Power of the Mind amounts 
to no more than the compounding, tranfpofing, aug- 
menting, or diminifhing the Materials afforded us by 
the Senfes and Experience. When we think of a gol- 
den Mountain, we only join two confiftent Ideas, 
Gold, and Mountain, with which we were formerly 
acquainted. . A yirtuous Horfe we can conceive ; be- 
caufe, from our own Feeling, we can conceive Vir- 
tue, and this we may unite to the Figure and Shape of 
a Horfe, which is an Animal familiar to us. In thort 
all the Materials of thinking are deriv’d either from 
our outward or inward Sentiment: The Mixture and 
Compofition of thefe belongs alone to the Mind and 
Will. Orto exprefs myfelf in more philofophical 
Language, all our Ideas or more feeble Perceptions 
are Copies of our Impreffions or more lively ones. 


T'o prove this, the two following Arguments will, 
I hope, be fufficient. Firft, When we analyfe our 
Thoughts or Ideas, however compounded or fublime, 
we always find, that they refolve themfelves into fuch 
fimple Ideas as were-copy’d from a precedent Feeling 
or Sentiment. Even thofe Ideas, which, at firft View, 
feem the mott wide of this Origin, are found, upona 
narrower Scrutiny, to be deriv’d from it. The Idea 
of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wife, 
and good Being, -arifes from reflecting on the Opera- 
tions of our. own Mind, and augmenting thofe Quali- 

wes 


ee ee 
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Bes of Goddnefs and Wildom; without Bound or Li- 
‘mit. We may profecute this Enquiry to what Length 
we. pleafe ;.where we fhall always find, that every 
Idea we examine is copy’d from a fimilar Impreflion. 
Thole, who would affert, that this Pofition is not ab - 
falutely univerfal and without Exception, have only 
One, and that an eafy Method of refuting it, by pro- 
ducing that ‘Idea, which, in their Opinion, is not de- 
riv’d from this Source. It will then be incumbent on 
us, ‘if we would maintain our Doc¢trine, to produce the 
‘Ampreffion or lively Perception, that, correfponds 
fo it. 


SsconpLy. If it happen, from a Defect of the 


* Organ, thata Man is not fufceptible of any Species of 
- Senfations, we always find, thathe is as little fufcep- 
_tible of the correfpondent Ideas. A blind Man can 
form no Notion of Colours ; a deaf Man of Sounds. 
_ Reftore either. of them that Senfe, in which he is de- 


ficient ; by opening this new Inlet for his Senfations, 
you alfo open an Inlet for the Ideas, and he finds no 


Difficulty of conceiving thefe Obje&s. The Cafe is 
. the fame if the Obje&, proper for exciting any Senfa- 
_tion, has never been apply’d to the Organ. A Lap- 


dander or Negro has no Notion of the Relifh of Wine. 
And tho’ there are few or no Inftances of a like Def- 
ciency in the Mind, where a Perfon has never felt or 


_ is altogether incapable of a Sentiment or Paffion, that 


belongs to his Species ; yet we find the fame Obferva- 
° B tion 
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tion to take place in a leffer Degree. A Man of mild 


Manners can form no Notion of inveterate Revenge or - 
Cruelty ; nor can a felfifh Heart eafily conceive the 


Heights of Friendfhip and Generofity. °Tis readily 
aHow’d, that other Beings may poffefs many Senfes, 
of which we can have no Conception; becaufe the 


Ideas of them have never been introduc’d to usin the 


only Manner, by which an Idea can have accefs to 
the Mind, viz. by the atual Feeling and Senfation. 


Turrs is, however, one contradictory Phanome- 
non, which may prove, that "tis not abfolutely im- 
' poffible for Ideas to go before their corfefpondent Im- 


preffions. I believe it will readily be allow’d, that ’ 


the feveral diftin® Ideas of Colours, which enter by 
the Eyes, or thofe of Sounds, which are convey’d by 
the Hearing, are really different from each other; 
tho’, at the fame time, refembling. Now if this be 
true of different Colours, it muft be no lefs fo, of the 
different Shades of the fame Colour ; and each Shade 
produces a diftin&t Idea, independent of the reft. For 
if this fhould be deny’d, “tis poffible, by the continual 
(Gradation of Shades, to run a Colour infenfibly inte 
| shat is mot remote from it; and if you will not al- 
low any of the Means to be different, you cannot, 
without Abfurdity, deny the Extremes to be the fame. 
Suppofe, therefore, a Perfon to have.enjoy’d his Sight 
| for thirty Years, and to have become perfectly well 
acquainted 
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acquainted with Colours of all kinds, excepting one. . 
particglar Shade of Blue, for Inftance,. which it never. 
has been his fortune to meet with. Let all the diffe- 
rent Shades of that Colonr, except thet fingle one, be 
Paac’d before him, defcending gradually from the. 
deepeft to the lighteft ; “tis plain, that he will perceive 
a Bhartk, where that Shade is wanting, and will be fene | 
fible, ‘that there‘isa greater Diftance in that Place be- 
twixt the contiguous Colours than m any other. Now 
I afk, whether ‘tis poffible for him, from his own 
Imagination, to {upply this Deficiency, and raife up 
to himfelf the Idea of that particular Shade, tho’ it 
had never been convey’d to him by his Senfes? I 
believe there are few but will be of Opinion that he 
van ; and this may ferve as a Proof, that the fimple 
Adeas are not always, in every Inftance, deriv'’d from 
the correfpondent Impreffions ; tho’ this Inftance is fo 
particular and fingular, that ’tis fcarce worth our ob- 
ferving, and does not merit, that fori it alone we fhould 
alter our general Maxim. 


‘Hern, therefore, ‘s-a. Pispetadbars which not oniy 
feems, in itfelf, fimple and intelligible ; but, if pro- 
perly employ’d, might render every Difpute equally 
_ antelligible,..and banith all that Jargon, which has fo 
_ long:taken paffeflion of metaphyfical Reafonings, and 

drawn {uch Difgrace upon them : All Ideas, efpecially 

abftra&t ones, are naturally famt and obfcure: The 

| Mind has but a flender Hold of them : They : are apt 
Bz ‘to 
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to Be.confounded: with other refembling Ideas : -And 
when'we have often employ’d any Term, tho’ without 
a diftinét Meaning, we are apt to imagine. it has a de-- 
terininate Idea, annex’d to it. On. the contrary, :all- 
Impreffions, that‘is, all Senfations, either outward or 
imward, -dre ftrong and fenfible ; The Limite betwixt, 
them. are more exactly derma A: Nor is it ealy: ta, 
fall into any Error or Miftake with :regard to them. 
When therefore we entertain any Sufpicion, that a 
philofophical ° Term is employ’d without any Meaning 
or. Idea (as is but too frequent) we need byt enquire, 


from: what Ampr efion is that Suppos'd Idea deriv’d 2. 


. And if j it be impoffible to aflign any, this will ferve to 


confirm our Sufpicion. By bringing Ideas into fo - 


clear a Light, we may reafonably hope to remove all 


Difpute, that may arife, concerning their Nature and 
Reality *. 


* 


he Se 


* °Tis pyobable, that no'more was meant by thofe, who de- 
‘oy innate Ideas, than that all our Ideas were Copies of our 
Imprefiions ; ; tho’ it muft be confeis’d, that the Terms they 
-employ’d were not chofen with fach Caution, nor fo exactly de- 
fin’d as to prevent all Miftakes about their. Doétrine. For what 
_3s meant. ‘by innate ? Yf innate be equivalent to natural, then all 
"the Perceptions ‘and: Ideas of the Mind niuft be allow’d'to-be in- 

' nate or natural, im whateyer Senfe we take the latter Word, whe- 
. ther in Oppofition to what is uncommon, artificial, or miracu- 
‘ lous. If by innate be meant, cotemporary to our Birth, the Dif- 
_ pute feems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to enquire at 
what time Thinking begins, whether before, at, or after. our 
Birth, “Again, the Word, Idea, ‘feems to be commonly taken 


>> J in 
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in avery loofe Senfe, even by Mr. Locke himfelf, as ftanding for 
any of our Perceptions, our Senfations and Paffions, as well as 
Thoughts. Nowin this Senfe I would defire to know, what can 
be meant by affesting, that Self-Love, or Refentment of Inju- 
ries, or the Paffion betwixt the Sexes is not innate ? 

But admitting thefe Terms, Impreffions and Ideas, in the Senfe 
above explain’d, and underftanding by innate what is original or 
copy’d from no precedent Perception, then may we affert, that 
all our Impreffions are innate, and our Ideas not innate. 

To be ingenuous, I muft own it to be my Opinion, that Mr° 
Locke was betray’d into this Queftion by the Schoolmen, who 
making ufe of undefin’d Terms, draw cut their Difputes to 
tedious Length, without ever touching the Point in Queftion. A 
like Ambiguity and Circumlocution feems to ran thro’ all that 
Great Man's Reafonings on this Subje%t. 
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Of the Connexton of Ipgas. 


3 IS evident, that there is a Principle of Con- 
nexion betwixt the different Thoughts or I- 

deas of the Mind, and that in their Appearance to the 
Memory or Imagination, they introduce each other 
with a certain Degree of Method and Regularity. In 
our more ferious Thinking or Difcourfe, this is fo ob- 
fervable, that any particular Thought, which breaks 
ia upon this regular Tract or Chain of Ideas, is im- 
mediately remark’d and rejected. And even m our 
wildeft and moft wandering Reveries, nay in our very 
Dreams, we thall find, if we reflect, that the Imagi- 
nation run not altogether at Adventures, but that 
there was ftill a Connexion upheld among the different 
Ideas, which fucceeded each other. Were the loofeft 
and freeft Converfation to be tranfcrib’d, there would 
immediately be abferv’d fomething, which conne&ted 
it in all its Tranfitions. Or where this is wanting, the 
Perfon, who broke the Thread of Difcourfe, might 
Bs Ailk 
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{‘liinform you, that there had fecretly revolv’d in his: 
‘hYird a Szecefion of Thought, which had gradually 
fed Lim away from the Subje&t of Converfation.. As 
mongi the Languares of different Nations, even where: 
vee cannot fufpeet the leat Connexion or Communi- 
cation, “tts found, that the Words, expreff ve of the 
moft compound Ideas, do yet nearly correfpond to. 
each other: A certain Proof, that the fimple Ideas, 
which they exprefs, were bound together by fome 


univerfal Principle, witch had an ea Influence on. 
al! Mankind. 


™. 


T'#o’ it be too obvious to efcape our Obfervation, . 
that different Ideas are connected together; I do not’ 
find, that any Philofopher. has attempted to enamerate- 
or clafs all the Principles of Connexion:; a: Subjeét; 
however, that-feems very worthy of our Curiofity. 
To me, there annears to be only three Prin ciples of 
Connexion among Ideas, viz. Refemblance, Contiguity 
in Time or Place, and-Caxfe or Efea.. 


‘Tat thefe Principles ferve to connect Ideas will. 
rot, ! believe, be mach doubted. A Picture naturally. 
leads our Thoughts to the Original *; The Mention of. 
one Apartment in a Building naturally introduces an. 
"Er quiry or Dilcourfe concerning the others ti And if, 

we: 


- « 


# Refemblance, _ ‘ Contiguity.. 


-_oe-- , 
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Wwe think, of an Wound, we can {carce forbear reflecting 
on the Pain, | which follows it. ‘But that this Enu- 
eration is compleat, and that there. are no other Prin- 
ciples of Connexion, except thefe, may be difficult to 
prove to the Satisfaction of the Reader, or even to a. 
Man’s own Satisfaction. All we can do, in fuch 
Cafes, is torun over feveral Inftances, and éxaniine 
carefully the -Principle, that binds the different 
‘Fhoughts to each other, never : ftoping till we ren- 
der the Principle as general as pofible. The more 
Tnftances we examine, and the more Care we employ; 
the more Affurance fhall we acquire, that the Enu- 
meration which we form: from the Whele, is com- 
pleat and entire. Inftead of entering into a Detail of 
this kind, which would lead us into many ufelefs Sub- 
tilities, we fhall confider fome of the Effects of this 
Connexion upon the Paffions and Imagination ; where 
we may open up a Field of Speculation more en- 
fertaining, and Perhaps more inftruttive, ‘than ‘the 
other.. 


As Man is a. reafonable Being, and is continually 
in Parfuit of Happinefs, which he hopes to find in 
the Gratification of fome Paflion or Affection, he fel- 
dom atts or fpeaks or thinks without a Purpofe and 
Intention. He has ftill fome Objeét in View ; and 
_ however Amproper the Means may fometimes be, 
“B4" ne. Ge eae 
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which Ke chafes for the Attainment of Kis End, he ne~ 
ver lofes View of an End, nor will Re fo much as: 
throw away his Thoughts or Refle€ions, where he 
ve not to reap any Satisfaétion from them. | 


-- Ieall Geers of. Genius, therefore, ‘tis rer 


fuifite that the Writer have fome Plan or Qbjett,; 
and tho? he may be hurry’d from this Plan by the Ve- 
hemence of Thought, as inan Ode, or drop it care- 
telly, as ia an Epiftle or Effay, there muft appear 
fome Aim or Intention,. in his firft fetting out, if not 
in.the-Compofition of the whole Work. A Produc- 
tion without a Defign would refemble more the Rav- 


ings of a Madman, than the fober Efforts of Genius 
and Learning. 


. As this Rule admits of no Exception, it follows, 
that in narrative Compoiitions, the Events or Aétions,. 
which the Writer relates, muft be connected together, 
_ by fome Bond or Tye: 'Fhey muft be related to each 
“other in the Imagination, and form a kind of Unity, 
‘which may bring them under one Plan or View, ‘and 


‘which sray be the Objeét or End of the Writer in bis 


oe Underline: 


T'u ts conneéting Principle among the feveral E- 


vents, which form the Subje& of a Poem or Hiftory 
may, 
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masy. be -very different, according to the diferent: De- 
figns. of the Peet or Hiftorian, Owid hse form’d his 
Plan upom the comedcting Principle of Referablance, 
Every fabulous Transformation, produc’d by the mi- 
raculous Power of the Gods, falls within the Compafs 
of his Work. There needs but this one Circumftance 
in any Event ee nee See eee ot In- 
tention. 


Aw Annalift or Hiftorian, who fhould undertake to 
write the Hiftory of Europe during any Century, 
would be influenc’d by the Connexion of Contiguity 
in Time or Place. All Events, which happen in that - 
' Portion of Space, and Period of Time, are compre~ , 
hended in his Defign, tho’ in other refpetts different 
and unconneéted. They have fall a Species of Unity, 
amidft all their Diverfity. 


Bur the moft ufval Species of Connexion among the 
different Events, which enter into any narrative Com- 
pofition, is that of Caufe and Effect; while the Hi- 
ftorian traces the Series of Actions according to th¢ i 
natural Order, remounts to their fecret Springs and 
Principles, and delineates their mtoft remote Confe-_ 
quences. He chufes for his Subject a certain Portion — 
of that grcat Chain of Events, which compofe the 
Hiftery of Mankind: Each Link in this Chain he en- 
Geavours to touch in his Narration: Sometimes, un- 

B 6 avoidable 
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avoidable Ignorance renders all his Attempts fruittefs :- 
Sometimes,. he fupplies by Conjéfture what is ‘want~ 
ing in Knowledge: And always, he- is fenfible, that: _- 
the more unbroken-the Chain is,. which he prefents to :. 
his Readers, the more perfect is his Produétion. He. 
fees, that the Knowledge of Caufes is not only the. 
moft fatisfaCtory-; this Relation or. Connexion being. 
the ftrongeft of all others ; but alfo the moft infruc- 
tive ; fince it is by this Knowledge alone, we-are en~- 
abled to controul Events, and govern Futurity. 


Hens therefore we may attain fome Notion of that 
Unity of. Allion, about which all Critics, after 4rifforle, . 
have talk’d fo much: Perhaps, to little Purpofe, . 
while they dire€ted not their. Tafte or Sentiment by 
the Accuracy of Philofcphy. It appears, that in all 
Productions, as well asin the Epic and Tragic, there. 
is a certain Unity. requir’d, and that, on no Occafion, 
our Thoughts can. be allow’d to run at Adventures, if. 
we would produce a Work, that will give any lafting 
Entertainment to Mankind. It appears alfo, that’: 
even a Biographer, who fhoald write the Life of - 


Renee Te ee ee aaa aa 


Achitles, would conne&t the Events, by fhewing their 
mutual Dependance and Relation, as much as a Pcet,. 
who fhould make the Anger of that Hero, the Subject 
of his Narration*. Nor only in any limited Portion: 
of. 
* Contrary to Arifforle MUSo¢ ¥ tosis figs By, armwee vivis- 
Siovras, idv meet, S’fvoc 3. TloAAd ya, 4 ameign Ty yEVEL oUper 
Baives, sf dv iviny Zdiv Ect iv, “Ourm 33% meakele tvog marae | 
isi, bE dv pala ydsmcia yivevas meatic, &e. Kep. ne 
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ef. Life,:a:Man’s Actions have a Dependance‘on.eacl: . . 


other, but alfo-during the whol e Period. of, is Dura- _ 

tion,. from.the Cradle.to the Grave; nor is it poffible. 
to ftrike off one Link,. however minute,..in this regu« 
lar Chain,. without affecting the whole Series. of E- 
_ Vents, which follow. The Unity of Aion, there- 
fore, which is to be found i in Biography or Hiftory,, 
differs from :that of Epic Poetry, not in Kind, but in 
Degree. . In.Epic Poetry, the Connexion among the 
Events is more clofe and fenfible: The Narration i is. 
not carry’d on. thro’ fach a-Length. of Time: And the 
_Aétors haften. to fome remarkable Period, which. 
fatisfies the Curiofity of the Reader. This Condu& | 
of the Epic Poet depends on that particular Situation of. 
the Imagination and of the Paffons, which. is fuppos’d. 

in that Production. The Imagination, both of Writer’ 

and Reader, is more enliven’d, and the Paffions more. 
enflam’d than in Hiftory, Biography, or any Species 

of Narration, that confine themfelves to ftri& Truth. 
and Reality. Let us confider the Effect of thefe two. 
Circumftances, of an enliven’d Imagination and en- — 
" flam’d’ Paffions, which belong to Poetry, efpecially 
the Epic Kind, above any other Species of Compo- 
fition ; and let us fee for what Reafon they require a 
ftricter and clofer Unity in the F able. 


Firsr. All Poetry, being a Species of Painting, 
approaches us nearer to the Objects than any other 
= es of ar TanOH, throws a ftronger Light upon 
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them, and delineates more diftinitly thofe minute Cire 
eamflances, which, theo’ to the Hiftorian they feens 
fuperfluous, fesve mightily to enliven the Imagery, 
anc gratify the Fancy. If it be not neceffary, as ia 
the Ikad, to inform us each time the Hero buekles has 
Shoes, and ties his Garters, ’twill be requifite, per- 
haps, to enter into a greater Detail than in the Hen- 
vtade ; where the Evente are run: over with fuck Ra« 
pidity, that we fcaree have Letzure to become ace 
quainted with the Scene or A€tion. Were a- Poet, 
therefore, to comprehend in his Subje&t any great 
Compafs of Time or Series of Events, and trace up 
the Death of Heéfor to its remote Caufes, in the Rape 
of Helen, or the Judgment of Paris; he muft draw 
out his Poem to an immeafurable Length, in order to 
fill this large Canvas with juft Painting and Imagery. 
The Reader’s Imagination, enflam’d with fuch a Se- 
ries of poetical Defcsiptions, and his Paffions, agitated 
by a continual Sympathy with the Actors, muft flag 
long before the Period of the Narration, and muft 
fink into Laffitude and Difguft, from the repeated 
Violence of the fame Movements, 


SeconpLty. That an Epic Poet muft not trace 
the Caufes to any great Diftance, will farther appear, 
if we confider another Reafon, which is drawn from a 
Property of thé Paffions ftill more remarkable and fin- 
gular. "Tis evident, that, ina juft Compofition, alt 
the Affections, excited by the different Events, de- 


I fcrib’d 
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ferib'’d and yeprefented,-add mutual Fosce to eacis 
ether 5 aid that, while the Heroes ave all engag’'d im 
- @ne common Scene, and cach Aton is frongly con- 
nected with the whels, the Concern is continually 
swale, and the: Peffeas make an eady ‘Tranfition fromm 
~ @me Objed to another. The ftrong Connexion of 
the Events, as x facilitates the Paflage of the Thought 
or Imagination feour one to another, facilitates alfo 
che 'Traasfofson of the Paffiesis, aad preferves the Afr 
feStion ftill in the fame Channehand Direction, Our 
Sympathy and Concern for Eve prepares the Way for 
a like Sympathy with Adam: The Affection is pre- 
ferv’d almoft entire in the Tranfition ; and the Mind 
feizes immediately the new Object as ftrongly related 
to that which formerly engag’d its Attention. But 
were the Poet to make a total Digreffton from his Sub- 
ject, and introduce a new Aétor, no way connected 
with the Perfonages, the Imagination, feeling a Breach 
in the Tranfition, would enter coldly mto the new - 
Scene ; would kindle by flow Degrees ; and in return- 
ing to the main Subject of the Poem, would pafs, as 
it were, upon foreign Ground, and have its Concern 
to excite anew, in order to take Party with the prin- 
cipal Adors. The fame Inconvenience follows in a 
lefler Degree, where the Poet traces his Events to too 
great a Diftance, and binds together Actions, which, 
tho’ not altogether disjoin’d, have not fo ftrong a 
Connexion as is requifite to forward the Tranfition of 
the Paffions. Hence arifes the Artifice of oblique 
‘ Nar-+ 


eo 
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Narration, employ’d in the Oa/ey and Bxcid; whete 
the Hero is introduc’d, at firft, near the Period of hiss 
Defigns, and afterwards fhows us, as it were in Per-. 
fpective, the more. diftant. Events and Caufes. By- 
this means, the Reader’s Curiofity is immediately” 
excited : The Events- follow -with- Rapidity, and : im 
a very clofe Connexion ; And the Concer: is preferv'd': 
alive, and -coxtinually encreafes, by .means : of. the) 
near Relation of the Objeéts,. from the. da sis to 
the End of the Narration. - - - . 


_ Tue fame Rule takes place in dramatic Poetry ;: 
nor is it ever permitted, in -aregular Compofition, to 
introduce an Aétor,. who has no Connexion, or but a. 
fmall one,. with the principal Perfonages of the F able. 

The Spectator’s Concern muft not be diverted. by any 
Scenes, disjoin’d and feparate from the reft,. This 
breaks the Courfe of the Paffions, and prevents that: 
Communication ‘of the feveral Emotions, by which: 
one Scene adds Force to another,. and transfufes the: 
Pity and Terror it excites upon each fucceeding’ 
$: ‘ene, “tll the whole produces that Raridity of Move- 
ment, wiich is peculiar to the Theatre. How mutt’ 
it extinguith this Warmth cf Affection to be enter- 
tain’d, cn a fudden, with a new Aion and new- 


Perfonaces, no way related to the former ; to fird fo: 


fenfible a Breach or Vacuity in the Coarfe of the Paf- 
fins, by mieans of this Breach in the Connexion of 
Ideas ; and infead’ of tarrying the Symrathy of one 

Scene 
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Scene into the following, to be oblig'd, every Mo- 
ment, to excite a new Concern, and take oe in 
new Scene of Agton ? 2 


_Byt tho’ this Rule of Unity of Adtion be common 
to dramatic and epic Poetry ; we may ftill obferve a 
Difference betwixt them, which. may, perhaps, de- 
{erve:our Attention. In both thefe Species of Come 
pafition, tis. requifite the A@ion be one and fimple, 

_ in order to preferve the Concern or Sympathy en- 
tire and undiverted: But in epic or narrative Poe try, 
this Rule is alfo eftablifh’d upon another F ounda:ion, 
wiz. the Neceffity, that is incumbent on every Writ- 
er, to form'fome Plan or Defign, béfore he enter on — 
any Difcourfe’ or ‘Narration, “and 6 compréliend ‘his 
- Subje&t in fome general Afpeét or united View, which 
may be the conftant Object of his Attention. As the 
Author is entirely loft in dramatic: Compofitions, and 
the Spectator fuppofes. himfelf to be really prefent 
at the Aétions reprefented ; this Reafon has no Place 
with ‘ regard to the Stage ; but any Dialogue or Con- 
verfation may be. introduc’d, which, without Impro: 
bability, might have pafs’d in that determinate Portion 
of Space, reprefented by the Theatre. . Hence in all 
our Baglife Comedies, even thofe of Congreve, the 
Unity of Action is never ftri€tly..obferv’d ; but the 
Poet thinks. it fufficient, if his Perfonages be aiiy way 
related to. each other, by Blood, or hy. living in the 
fame Family ; and he afterwards introd uces them in 


particular 
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particular Scenes, where they difplay their Humours 
qnd Charaéters, without, much forwarding , the main 


Aétion. The double Plots of Terea¢e are, Licences of 


the fame Kind ; but in a lefler Degree. And tho” 
this Conduct be not perfectly regular, it is not wholly 
tnfuitable to the Nature of Comedy, where the 
Movements and Paffions are not rais‘d to fuch a height 
as in Tragedy ; at the fame time, that the Fittion 
-of Reprefentation palliates, ‘in fonte Degree, fdch Li- 
ences. In a narrative Poem, the firft Propofition or 
Defign confines the Author to one Subjeé&t ; and any 
Digreffions of this Nature would, at firt View, bé& 
rejected, as abfurd and monftrous. Neither Boccace, 
la Fontaine, nox any Author of that Kind, tho’ Plea- 
fantry be their chief Obje@, have ever indulg’d 
«them. : a 


' To return to the: Comparifon of Hiftery and epic 
Roctry, we may cenclude, from the foregoing Rea- 
fonings, that 29 a certain Unity, is roquilte in all 
Brodu@iors, it cannet be wapting.to Hifkory more 
than t© any other ; that in, Hifery, the Cqnnexion, 
among the feveral Events, which yakes them inte 
ene Body, is the Relation of Caufe and Effect, the 
fame which. takes place ix epic Poetry ; and that ia 
tha lattcr Compo&tion, this Connexion is only res 
qui’ to he ciofer and more . fenfible, on account of 
the lively Imagination and ftxong Paflions, which 
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‘gmift be towch’d’ by the Poet in his Narration, ‘The 
Peloponnefan War is @ proper Subjeft for Miftory, 
‘the Siege of Arbenz for an epic Poem, and nthe Death 
of Alcibiades for a Tragedy. 


Ab the Difference, therefore, betwixt Hiftory and 
epic Poetry confifts only in the Degrees of Connexion, 
cwhich bind together thofe feveral Events, of which 
their Subject is comipos’d, “twill be difficult, if not 
impofiible, by Words, to determine exactly the 
Bounds, which feparate them from each other. ‘Thag 
is a Matter of Tafte more than of Reafoning; and 
perhaps, this Unity may often he difcovered in a Sub. 
jeGt, where, at fir View, and from an abfratt Con- 
faderation, we thould leaf expe&:ta find it. . 


'" “Tis evident, that. Fomer, in the Courfe of his 
Narration, exceeds the firft Propofition of his Subject ; 
and that the Anger of Achilfes, which caus’d the 
Death of Mréor, is not the fame with that which pro- 
duc’d fo many-Tits to the Greeks: But the ftrong 
Connexion betwixt thefe two Movements, ‘the iuict 
‘Tranfition from one to the other, the Contrafte * be- 
twixt the Effet of Concord and Difcord amongft the 

: . faces: 


| ‘9 Conteatieo¢ Contrasety i a Species af Chmeia emets 
dens, which may, perhaps, be confider’d as w Species af Refem- 
blance, Where two Objects are contrary, the one deftroys the 
other, i. ¢. is the Caufe of its Annihilation, and the Idea of tlie 
Annihilation of an Object implies the Idea of its former Exift- 
Cake 
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Prifices, and the natura} Curiofity we have to fee 
Achilles in A€tion, after fo long Repofe ; all thefe 
(Canfes carry on the Reader, and produce: a fufficient 
Unity i in the Subject. . } 


, Ir may be objected te Mixon, that he-has trac’d 
up his Caufes to too great.2 Diftance, and that the 
Rebellion of the Angels produces the Fall of Man by 
a Train of Events, which. is- both very long and very 
cafual.. Not to mention that the Creation of the 
World, which he has related at Length, is no more 
the Caufe of that’ Cataftrophe, than of the Battle of 
Pharfalia, or any other Event, that has ever hap- 
pen’d; But if we confider, on the other hand, that 
all-thefe Events, the RebcHion of the’ Angels, the 
Creation of the World, and the Fall of Man, refemble' 
each.ather, in being miraculous and out of the com- 
mon Courfe of Nature ; that they are fuppos’d to be 
‘gontiguous in Time ; and that -being detach’d from all 
other Events, and. being the only original Facts, which 
Revelation difcovers, they firike the Eye at once, and 
naturally recall each other to the Thought or Imagi- 
nation ; If we conifider all thefe Circumftances, I fay,. 


we {hall find; that thefe Parts of the A€tion have a, | 


fufficient Unity to make them be comprehended in 
one Fable or Narration. To which we may add, 
thatthe Rebellion of the Angels and.-tHe Fall of Mian 
have a peculiar Refernblance as being Coiititerparts ’te” 

each other, and prefenting to the Reader, the file! 
Moral, of Obedience to.our Creagor, ae 


doo. ote 
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- Tnese loofe Hints I have thrown together, in ors 
der to excite the Curiofity of Philofophers, and bege, 
a Sufpicion at leaft, if not a full Perfuafion, that this 
Subject is very copious, and that many Operations of 
the human Mind depend on the Connexion or Affo- 
‘ciation of Ideas, which is hereexplain'd. Particularly, 
the Sympathy betwixt the Paffions and Imagination 
will, perhaps, appear remarkable ; while we obferve 
‘that the Affections, excited by one Object, pafs eafily 
to another connected with it; but transfufe themfelves 
with Difficulty, or not at all, along different Objects, 
which have no manner of Connexion together. By 
‘introducing, into any Compofition, Perfonages and 
_‘ A@tions, foreign to each other, an injudicious Author 
lofes that Communication of Emotions, by which 
alone he can intereft the Heart, and raife the Paffions 
to their proper Height and Period. ‘The full Expli- 
cation of this Principle and all its Confequences would 
" lead us into Reafonings too profound and too copious 
- for thefe Effays. Tis fufficient for us, at prefent, to 
‘have eftablifh’d this Conclufion, that the three con- 
~ neéting Principles of all Ideas are the Relations of Re- 
| femblance, Contiguity, and Caufation. 
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ESSAY IV. 


Scepricar Dousts comcerning the Opre 
RaTions of the UNDERSTANDING, 


PART IL 


A” L the Objects of human Reafon or Rayuiry 
may naturally be divided into two Kinds, viz. 
‘Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fa&. Of the firit 
Kind are the Propofitions in Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithnetic ; and in hort, every Propofition, that {s 
either intuitively or demonftratively certain. That the 
Square of the Hypotbenufe is equal to the Squares of the 
fwo Sides, is a Propofition, that expreffes a Rela- 
tion betwixt thefe Figures. That three. times five is 
equal to the half of thirty, exprefiesa Relation betwixt 
‘thefe Numbers. Propofitions of this Kind are difto- 
yerable by the mere Operation of Thought, without 
Dependance on what is any where exiftent in the Uni- 
verfe. Tho” there never were a true Circle or Tri- 
ae in Nature, the Propofitions, demonttrated by 

Euclid, 
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Euclid, would for ever retain all their Truth and. 


Evidence. 
Matrers of Faét, which are the fecond Obje&s 
of human Reafon, are not afcertain’d to us in the fame 
Manner ; nor is our Evidence of their Truth, how- 
ever great, of a like Nature with the foregoing. The 
contrary of every Matter of Fa& is ftill poffible; be- 
gaufé it-can never imply a Centradittion, .and is.con- 
ceiv’'d by the Mind with equal Diftinétnefs and Fa- 
cility, as if ever fo conformable to Truth and Reality. 
That the Sun will not rife To-morrow is no lefs intelli- 
gible a Propofition, and implies no more Contradic- 
tion, than the Affirmation, that it will rife. We 
fhould in vain, therefore, attempt to demonftrate its 
Falthood. Were it demonftratively falfe, it would 


imply a Contradiétion, and could never be diftinélly , 


conceiv’d by the Mind. 


Ir may, therefore, be a Subjedt, | worthy Curiofity, 
to enquire what is the Nature of that Evidence, which 
‘affures us of any real Exiftence and Matter of .F att, 
beyond the prefent Teftimony of our Senfes, or the 
Records of our Memory. This Part of Philofophy, 
‘tis obfervable, has been little cultivated, either by 
the Antients or Moderns ; and therefore our Doubts 
and Errors, in the Profecution of fo important an En- 
quiry, may be the more excufable, while we march 


thro 


— 
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thro’ fuch difficult Paths, without any Guide or Di- 
réction. They may even prove ufeful, by exciting 
Curiofity, and deftroying that implicite Faith and Se- 
curity, which is the Bane of all Reafoning and free 
Enquiry. The Difcovery of Defeéts in the common 


‘Philofophy, if any fuch there be, will not, I prefume, 


bea Difcouragement, but rather an Incitement, as is 
ufual, to attempt fomething more full and fatisfactory, 
than has yet been propos’d to the Public. 


Aur, Reafoningsconcerning. Matter of Patt feein to 


- be founded: on the Relation of Caufe and Efe?. By 
“. Means of that Relation aloné can we go beyond the 


Evidence of dur Memory and Senfes. If you were 


to afk a Man, why he believes any Matter of Fatt, 

' whith-is-abfent; for Inftance, that his Friend is in 
“the Country, ‘or in France; he would give you a Rea- 
‘fon ; and this Reafon would be'fome other Fact ; asa 


Letter receiv’d from him, or the Knowledge of his 


former Refolutions ard Promifes. A Man, finding ‘a | 
- Watth or atty othet Machine in a defett Ifland, would 
‘ concinde, that there had once been Men in that Ifland. 
: Alt our Reafohings concerning Fatt are of the fame 


Nature. And heré ’tis conftantly fuppos’d, that there 


"is a‘Comnexion betwixt the prefent Faé&t and that in- 
 fer’d-from it. Were there nothing to bind theni to- 
gether, the Inference would be altogether precarious. 
The hearing of an articulate Voice and rational Dif. 


Cc courfe 
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Courfe in the Dark affures us of the Prefence of fome | 


‘Perfon: Why? Becaufe thefe are the Effects of the 
human Make and Fabric, and clofely connetted with 
it. If we anatomize all the other Reafonings of this 
Nature, we fhall find, that they are founded on the 
Relation of Caufe and Effet, and that this Relation 
is either near or remote, direé&t or collateral. Heat 
and Light are collateral Effects of Fire, and the one 
Effect may juftly be infer’d from the other. __ 


_. Ir we would fatisfy ourfelves, therefore, eontern- 

ing the Nature of that Evidence, which affures us of 
_all Matters of Fatt, we muft enquire how we arrive 
at the Knowledge of Caufes and Effects. 


I Suauu venture to affirm, as a general Propofi- 
tion, which admits of no Exception, that the Know- 
-ledge of this Relation of Caufe and Effect is not, in 
any Inftance, attain'd by Reafonings @ priori ; but 
arifes entirely from Experience, when we find, that 
particular Objects are conftantly conjoin’d with. each 
other. Let any Object be prefented to a Man of ever 
fo ftrong natural Reafon and Abilities ; if that- Objet 
be entirely new to-him, he will never beable, by 
the moft accuraté Examination of its fenftble Quaii- 
ties, to difcover any of its Caufes or Effects. dam, 

_ tho’ his rational Faculties be fuppos’d, at the very 
, firft, ever fo perfect, could not have infer'd from the 
. Fluidity 
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Fluuity and. Tranfparency of Water, that: it would 
_ Suffocate him, or from the Light and Warmth of Fire, 


that it-would confume him. No Object ever difcovers, 
by the Qualities, which appear. to the Senfes, either 
the Caufes, which produc’d it, or the Effects, which 
will arife from it ; nor can our Reafon, unaffifted by 


Experience, ever draw any Inferences concerning real | 
Baifgnce and Matter of Fact. 


Tats Propofition, that Caufes and Effeds are dif- 
coverable, not by Reafon, but by Experience, will rea- . 


dily be admitted with regard to fuch Objects, as we 
“remember, to have been once altogether unknown 


to us; fince we muft be confcious of the utter Inability 
we then lay under of foretelling what would arife from 


them. Prefent two {mooth Pieces of Marble to 2 


Man, who has no Tinéture of natural Philofophy ; 


. and whatever Degree of Senfe or Reafon he may be 
; endow’d with, he will never difcover, that they will 


adhere together in fuch a Manner as to require great 
Force to feparate them in a direct Line, while they 
make fo fmall Refiftance to a lateral Preffure. Such 


~ Events, as bear little Analogy to the common Courfe 


of Nature, are alfo readily acknowledged to be known 
only by Experience ; nor does any Man imagine that: 
the Explofion of Gunpowder, or the Attraction of 
a Loadftone could ever be difcover'd by Arguments 
@ priori. Inlike manner, when an Effect is MERete 
C2 +o 
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to depend upon an intricate Machinery or fecret Struc- 


ture, of Parts, we make no: Difficulty to attribute all. 


our Knowledge of it toExperience. Who will affest, 


that-he can give the ultimate Reafon, why Mulk or 


Bread..is proper Nourifhment. for a Man, not for a 
Lyon or.a Tyger? 


But the fame Truth may not appear, at fri View; 
to have the fame Evidence with regard to Events, 
which have become familiar to us, from our firft Ap- 
pearance in, the World, which bear a clafe Analogy. 
to the whole Courfe of Nature, and which. are fup- 
pos’d te depend on the fimple Qualities of Objeds, 
without any fecret Structure of Parts. We are apt to: 
imagine, that we could difcover thefe Effects, by the 
mere Operations of our Reafon, without Experience. 
We fancy, that, were we brought, of a fudden, into. 


this World, we could at firft have infer’d, that one 


Billiard-ball would communicate Motion to another 
upon Impulfe ; and that we needed not ta have 
waited for the Event, in order to pronounce with Cer- 
tainty concerning jt, Such is the Influence of Cuf- 


tom, that, where it-is ftrongeft, it not only covers. 
_ our natural Ignorance, but even conceals itfelf,. and. 
feems not to take place, merely becaufe it is found .in. 


the higheft Degree. 


Bur 
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- Bur -to convince us, that all the Laws of Nature 
and -all the Operations of Bodies, without Exception, 
are known only by Experience, the following Reftec* 
tions may, perhaps, fuffice. Were any Obje& pre- 
fented to us, and were we requir’d to pronounce con- 
‘cerning the Effeét, that will refult from it, withoat 
confulting paft Obfervation; after what Manner, I 
-befeech you, muft the Mind proeeed in this Operae 
tien ? It meft invent or imagine fome Event, which 
it afcribes to the Obje& as its Effect ; and ’tis plain. 
this Invention muft be entirely arbitrary.’ It can ne- 
ver pofibly find the Effet im the fuppos’d Caafe, by 
the moftaccurate Serutiny 4nd Examination. For the 
Effect is totally different from the:Caufe, and confe™ 
- quently can never be difcover’d in it. ‘Motion in the 
feoond Billiard-ball.isa quite diftin Event from Mo- 
' shon-inithe sirft ; nor is'there any thing in the one to 
fuggeft the fmalleft Hint of the other. A Stone or 
Piece of Metal rais’d into the Air, and left without 
any Support, immediately falls: But to confider the 
Matter « priori ; is there any thing we difcover in 
this Situation, which can beget the Idea of a down- 
ward, rather than an upward, or ye other eee 
in the Stone or Metal ? 


_ Anp as the firft Imagination or Invention of a par- 
ticular Effect, in all natural Operations, is arbitrary; 
C 3 where. 


ee 
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‘where we confult not Experience ; fo muft we alfo 
efteem the fuppos’d Tye or Connexion betwixt the 
Caufe and Effeé&t, which binds them together, arid 
renders it impoffible, that any other Effect could re- 
-fult from the Operation of that Caufe. When I fee, 
-for Inftance, a Billiard-ball moving in a ftrait Line 
- towards another ; even fuppofe Motion in the fecond 
Balt fhould by Accident be fuggefted ta me, as the 
- Refalt of their Contaét or Impulfe ; might I not con- 
‘ceive, that a hundred other different Events might as 
well follow from that Caufe? May not both thefe 
.Balls remain at abfolute Reft ? May not the firft Ball 
yeturn in a ftrait Line, or leap off from the fecond in 
any Line or Direétion ? All thefe Suppofitions are 
‘ confiftent and conceivable. Why then fhould we give 
_ the Preference to one, which isno more confiftent nor 
' _ gonceivable than the reft ? All our Reafonings a prjori 
will never be able to fhew us any Foundation for this 
Preference. 


“Jy aword, then, every Effeét is a diftinét Event 
‘from its Caufe. It could not, therefore, be difco- 
‘wer’d in the Caufe, and the firft Invention or Concep- 
tion of it, @ priori, muft be entirely arbitrary. And 
even after it is fuggefted, the Conjunétion of it with 
the Caufe muft appear equally arbitrary ; fince there 
are always many other Effects, which, to Reafon, 
muft feem fully as confiftent and natural. *T'would, 

therefore, 
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therefore, be in vain for us to pretend to determine 
any fingle Event, or infer any Caufe or Effect, with- 

‘out the Affiftance of Obfervation and Experience. 


Hewncx we may difcover the Reafon, why no Phi- 
lofopher, that has been rational and modeft, has ever 
pretended to affign the ultimate Caufes of any of 
the Operations of Nature, or to fhow diftinfly the 
Adtions of that Power, which produces any fingle Ef- 
feét in the Univerfe. Tis confefs’d, that the utmoft 
Effort of human Reafon is, to reduce the Principles, 
productive of nataral Phenomena, to a greater Sim- 
 plicity, and to refolve the many particular Effects into 
a few general Caufes, by Means of Reafonings from 
Analogy, Experience, and Obfervation. But as to 
~ the Caufes of thefe general Caufes, we fhould in vain 
attempt their Difcovery ; nor fhall we ever be able to 
fatisfy ourfelves, by any particular Explication of 
them. Thefe ultimate Springs and Principles are to- 
tally fhut up from human Curiofity and Enquiry. E- 
lafticity, Gravity, Cohefion of Parts, Communica- 
tion of Motion by Impulfe; thefe are probably the ul- | 


Nature ; and we Bayoles. we hall ever difcover in 
happy, if, by accurate Enquiry and Reafoning, we 
can trace up the particular Phenomena to, or near to, 
thefe general Principles. The moft perfect Philofo- 
phy of the natural Kind does only fave of our Igno- 

C4 rance 
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rance a little longer : As perhaps the moft perfe& Phi- 
lofophy of the moral or metaphyfical Kind ferves only 


to difcover larger Portions of our Ignorance. Thus 
the Obfervation of human Ignorance and Weaknefs is 


the Refult of all our Philofophy, and meets us, at 


every Turn, in {pite of our Endcavours.to conquer, _ 


or avoid it. 


Nor is Geometry, when taken into the Affiftance 


of natural Philofophy, ever able to. remedy this De- 
fee, or lead us into the Knowledge. of ultimate Caufes, : 


by all that Accuracy of Reafoning, for which it is fo 
juftly celebrated. Every Part of mix’d Mathema- 


tics goes ftill upon the Suppofition, that certain Laws — 
are eftablifh’d by Nature in her Operations; and — 
abftrac& Reafonings are employ’d, either to aflift. 
| Experience in the Difcovery of thefe Laws, or to de- 
termine their Influence in particular Inftances, where, 
it depends upon any precife Degrees of Diftance and 


Quantity. Thus "tis a Law of Motion, difcover’d by 


Experience, that the Moment or Force of any Body. 
in Motion is in the compound Ratio or Proportion of : 
its folid Contents and its Velocity ; and confequently, 


that a {mall Force may remeve ** > ji 
or raife the greateft Weight, if by any ' Contrivance or 


Machinery 


giving 


we can encreafe the Velocity of that Force, - 
fo as to make it an Overmatch for is Antagonift. 
Geometry affifts us in the eer of this Law, by. 
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giving us the juft Dimenfions of all the Parts and Fi; 
gures, which can enter into any Species of Machjne 5 
but fill the Difcovery of the Law itfelf is owing 
merely to Experience, and all the abfratt Reafonings . 
in the World could never lead us one Step towards the 
Knowledge of it. When we reafon a priori, and con-_ 
fider merely any Obje@ or Caufe, as it appears to 
the Mind, isdependent of all Obfervation, it never 


could faggeft to asthe Notion of any diftintt Object, 


fuch as its Efe ; much lefs, fhow us the infep-vable 
and inviolable Connexion betwixt them. A Man 
muft be vety fagacious, who could difcover by Rea- 
foning, that Cryftal is the Effect of Heat and Ice of 
Cold, without being previoufly acquainted with the 

Operations of thefe Qualities. | 


PART It. oe 


But we have not, as yet, attain’d any tolerable 
Satisfaction with regard to the Queftion firft propos’d. 
Each Solution ftill gives rife toa new Queftion as difli- 
cult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther Exe 
quiries. When it is afk’d, What is the Nature of ail 
our Reafonings concerning Matter of Fac? ? the proper : 
Anfwer feems to be, that they are founded on the | 
Relation of Caufe and Effeét. When again it is alk’d, 
What is the Foundation of all our Reafonings and Con- 
clufions concerning that Relation ? it maysbe reply’d in 
one Word, Experience. But if we ftill carry on 

x C5 our 
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our fifting and examining Humour, and atk, What is 
the Foundation of all our Conclufions from Experience ? 
‘this produces a new Queftion, which may be of more 
dificult Solution and Explication. Philofophers,- that 
give themfelves Airs of fuperior Wifdom and Suffi- 
ciency, have a hard Tafk, when they encounter Per- 
fons of inquifitive Difpofitions, who pufh them from 
every Corner, to which they retreat, and who are 
fure at laft to bring them to fome dangerous Dilemma. 

‘The bdeft Expedient to prevent this Confufion is to be 
modeft. in. our Pretenfions ; and even to difcover the 


_ Difficulty ourfelves before it is obje&ted tous. By 


this Means, we may make a kind of Merit of oor very 
Ignorance. 


T Suaut content myfelf, in this Effay, with an 
eafy Tafk, and fhall pretend only to give a negative 
Anf{wer to the Queftion here propos’d. I fay then, 
that even after we ‘have Experience of the Operations 
“of Caufe and Effet, our Conclufions from that Ex- 
perince are not founded on Reafoning or any Procefs 
of the Undérftanding. - This Anfwer we muft endea- 
vour, both to explain, and to defend. | 
. Ir'maft certainly be allow’d, that Nature has kept 
ts at.a great Diftance from all her Secrets, and has 
afforded us only the Knowledge of a few fuperficial 
‘Qualities of Objects, while the conceals from us thofe 

Powers 
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Powers and Principles, on which the Influence of * 
thefe Objects entirely depends, Our Senfes inform us 
of the Colour, Weight, and Confiftence of Bread ; 
but neither Senfes nor Reafon ever can inform us of 
thofe Qualities, which fit it for the Nourifhment and 
Support of a human Body. Sight or Feeling convey 
an Idea of the aftual Motion of Bodies ; but as to that 
wonderful Force or Power, which would carry on a 
moving Body for ever in a continu’d Change of Place, 
and which Bodies never lofe but by communicating it 
to others ; of this we cannot form the moft diftant 
Conception. But notwithftanding this Ignorance of 
natural Powers and Principles, we always prefume, 
where we fee ‘like fenfible Qualities, that they have 
like fecret Powers, and lay our Account, that Effeéts, 
fimilar to thofe, which we have experienc’d, will fol- 
low from them. If a Body of like Colour and Con- 
fiftence with that Bread, which we have formerly eat, 
_be prefented to us, we make no Scruple of repeating 
the Experiment, and expect, with Certainty, like 
| Nourifhment and Support. Now this is a Procefs of 
z the Mind or Thought, of which I would willingly 
‘know the F oundation. °T is allow’d on all hands, 
that there is no known Connexion betwixt the fenfible 
Qualities and the fecret Powers ; and confequently, 
that the Mind is not led to form fach a Concfufion con- 
cerning their conftant and regular Conjunction, by 
any thing it knows of their Nature. As to pat Ex- 
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pesience, it can be allow’d to give dire and certain 
Information only of thofe precife Objefts, and that 
precife Period of Time, which fell under its Cogni- 


zance: But why this Experience fhould be extended » 
to future Times, and to other Objects, which, for . 


aught we know, may be only in Appearance fimilar ; 


this :is the main Queftion I would infift on. The 


Bread I formerly eat nourifh’d me ; thar is, a Body, 


of fuch fenfible Qualities, was, at that Time, endow'd — 


with fuch fecret Powers: But does it follow, that 


other Bread muft alfo nourjhh me at another Time, . 


and that like fenfible Qualities muft always he at- 
tended with like fecret Powers? The Confequence 


feems no way neceflary. At leaft, it muft be acknow- . 
ledg’d, that there is here a Confeqyence drawn by the | 


Mind ; that there is a certain Step taken ; a Procefs of 


Thought, and an Inference, which wants tp be ex- 
plain’d. ‘Thefe two Propofitions are far from being 


the fame, Ihave found that fach an Obje® bas always 


been attended with fuch an Effed, and, I forefee, that . 
other Objects, which are, to Appearance, failar, will | 
be attended with fimilar E  ffetts. I thall allow, if you | 
pleafe, ¢hat'the one Propofition may juftly be infer’d | 
from the other : I know in fat, that it always is in- 
fer'd. But if you infift, that the Inference is made by 
a Chain of Reafoning, I'defire you may produce that _ 


Reafoning The Connexion betwixt thefe Propofi- | 


tions is not intuitive. There is requir'd a Medium, . 


which 1 may enable the Mind t9 draw fuch an Inference 
if 
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. findeed it be drawn by Reafoning and Argument. 
What that Medium is, I muft confels, pales my Com- 
‘prehenfon ; and “tis incumbent on thofe to produce 
' it, who affert, that it really exifts, and is the Origin 
of all our Conclufions concerning Matter of Fact, 


‘Turs negative Argument muf certamly, in Proeefs 
of Time; become altogether convincing, if many pe- 
' netrating and able Philofophers thall turn their En- 
quiries this Way ; and no one be ever able to difcover 
any connetting Propofition or intermediate Step, which 
fupports the Underftanding in thig Conclufion. Bae 
as the Queftion is yet new, every Reader may not 
~ truft fo far to his own Penetration, as to conclude, be- 
caufe an Argument efcapes his Refearch and Enquiry, 
that therefore it does not really exift. For this Rea- 
fon it may be requifite to venture upon a more difficult, 
Tafk ; and enumerating all the Branches of human 
| Knowledge, endeavour to fhow, that none of them 
| can afford fuch an Argument. 


AL Realbnings may be divided iata two Kinds,- 
iz, demonftrative Reafenings, pr thofe concerning 
. Relatiogs of Ideas, and moral or probable Reafonings, 
or thofe concerning Matter of Fact and Exiftence- 
"Ehat there are no demonfirative Arguments iin the 
Cafe, feems evident ; fince it implies no. Contmdic-. 
tion, that. the Courfe of Nature may change, aud: 

; zs that 
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that Objects feemingly like thofe we have experienc’d 
may be attended with different or contrary Effects: 


May I not clearly and diftinétly conceive, that a Body 
falling from the Clouds, and which, in all other re- 
fpeéts, refembles Snow, has yet the Tafte of Salt or 
Feeling of Fire ? Is there any more intelligible Pro- 
pofition than to affirm, that all the Trees flourifh in 
December and Fanuary, and decay in May and Fune ? 
Now whatever is intelligible, and can be diftintly 
conceiv’d, implies no Contradiction, and can never be 
prov’d falfe by any demonftrative Arguments or ab- 
fragt Reafonings a priori. 


Ir we be, therefore, engag’d by Arguments to put 
truft in paft Experience, and make it the Standard of 
our future Judgment, thefe Arguments mutft be pro- 
bable only, or fach as regard Matter of Faét and real 
Exiftence, according to the Divifion above mention’d. 
But that there are no Arguments of this Kind, muft 
appear, if our Explication of that Species of Reafon- 
ing be admitted as folid and fatisfactory. We have 
faid, that all Arguments concerning Exiftence are 
founded on the Relation of Caufe and Effect ; that our’ 
Knowledge of that Relation is deriv’d entirely from 
Experience ; and that all our experimental Conclu- 
fions proceed upon the Suppofition, that the future 
will be conformable to the paft. ‘To .endeavour,: 
therefore, the Proof of this laft Suppofition by pro-. 

: 2 . bable 
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bable Arguments, or Arguments regarding Exiftence, 
muft be evidently going in a Circle, and taking that 
for granted, which is the very Point in Queftion. 


In Reality, all Arguments from Experience are 
founded on the Similarity, which we difcover among 
natural Objects, and by which we are induc’d to ex- 
pect Effects fimilar to thofe, which we have found to 
follow from fuch Objeéts.. And tho’ none but a Fool 
or Madman will ever pretend to difpute the Avwtho- 
rity of Experience, or to reject that great Guide’ of 
human Life ; it may furely be allow’d a Philofopher 
to have fo much Curiofity, at leaft, as to examine 
the Principle of human Nature, which gives this 
mighty Authority to Experience, and makes us draw 
Advantage from that Similarity, which Nature has 
plac’d among different Objects. From Caufes, which 
appear fimilar, we expect fimilar Effetts. This is the 
Sum of all ous experimental Conclufions. Now it 
feems evident, that if this Conclufion were form’d by 
Reafon, it would be as perfect at firft, and upon one 
Inftance, as after ever fo long a Courfe of Experience. 
Bat the Cafe is far otherwife. Nothing fo like as 
Eggs; yet no one, on account of this apparent Simi- 
larity, expects the fame Tafte and Relifh in all of 
them. Tis only after a long Courfe of uniform Ex. 
periments in any Kind, that we attain a firm Reliance 
and Security with regard toa particular Event. Now 
:  - where 
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where is that Procefs of Reafoning, which from one 


Inflance draws a Conclufion, fo different from that: 


which it mfers from 2: hundred Inftances, chat are no. 


way different from that fingle Inftance ? This Queftion. 
I propofe as much for the Sake of Information, as 
with an Intention of raifing Difficulties. I cannot 
find, I cannot imagine any fuch Reafoning. But I 


keep my Mind ftill open to Infruction, if any one will -_ 


vouchfafe to befow it on me. 


SHow tp it be faid, that from a Number of unic 
form Experiments, we infer a Connexion betwixt the. 
fenfible Qualities and the ‘fecret Powers ; this, I muft 
 confeft, feems the fame Difficulty, couch’d in diffe- 
rent Terms. The Queftion ftill recurs, On what 
Precefs of Argument this Inference isfounded ? Where 
is the Medium, the interpofing Ideas, which join Pro- 
pofitions fo very wide of each other? *Tis confefs’d, 
that the Colour, Confiftence, and other fenfible Qua- 
lities of Bread appear not, of themfelves, to have any 
Connexion with the fecret Powers of Nourifhment and 
Support. For otherwife we could infer thefe fecret 
Powers from the firft Appearance of thefe fenfible 
Qualities, withoat the Aid of Experience, contrary to 
the Sentiment of all Philofophers ; and contrary to 
plain Matter of Faét. Here then is our natural State’ 
of Ignorance with regard to the Powers and Influence 
of all Objects. How is this remedy’d by Experience ? 
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It only, fhesvs us a: Number of uniform: Effects, refult- 
. ing fom .cestain. Objects, and teackes us, that thofe 
particular, QhjeQs, at that particular Time, were en- 
dow’d with fuch.Powers and. Forces. When a new 
Obje& of fumilar fenfdle Qualities is.produc’d, we ex- 
pect Similar Powess dnd-Farces, .and lay. our Account 
with alike Bffect. -Fpoma Body of alike Colour, and. 
Confiftence with Bread, we look for like Nourifhment: 
and Support. But this furely is a Step or Progrefs of 
the Mind, which .wants to be .explain’d. ‘When a 
Man fays, .] Lave found, incl paf Infances, fech fen- 
fible Qualities, wrjein d with fech facsetPowers: Bnd 
when he fays, Awilar fanfible Qgalities will akways be 
canjoja'd nvith fanilar forge Poiuurs ; ‘be sis met guilty 
ofa Tautology, por are thefe Propofitions in any ve- 
fpecithe fame, You fay: the one. Propofttion is. an In-. 
ference from the,gther. But you -muft confels, that 
the Inference .is not intuitive ; mgither.is * demons 
tive: Of what Nature js itthen.? To fay it is experi~ 
mental is begging the Queftion. ‘Fer all Inferences. 
from Experience. fuppofe, as their Foundation, that. 
the future will refemble the paft, and that fimilar Pow- 


ers will be conjoin’d with fimilar fenfible Qualities. 
= unas ve any Quipicien, that the Couri¢ or watts 


may change, and that the paft may be.no Rule for the 
future, all Experience becomes -ufelefs, and can give 
rife tono J nferences or Conclufions. °Tis impofible, 
therefore, that any Arguments from Experience can 


: ® ‘prove 


ublic 2st stp 
ow=siait Hopes of obtaining @ Solution ? We Shall : 
leaft, by this Means, be fenfible of our Ignorance, | 
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prove this Refemblance of the paft to the future; 
fince all thefe Arguments are founded on the Suppo- 
fition of that Refemblance. Let the Courfe of Things 
be allow’d hitherto never fo regular ; that alone, with- 
out fome new Argument or Inference, proves not, 
that, for the future, it will continue fo. In vain do 
you pretend to have learnt the Nature of Bodies from 
your paft Experience. Their fecret Nature, and con- 
fequently, all their Effects and Influence may change, 
withoat any Change in their fenfible Qualities. ‘This 
happens fometimes, and with regard:to jome Objects : 
Why may it not happen.always, and with regard to 
all Objects? What Logic, what Procefs of Argument 
fecures you againft this Suppofition? My Prattice, 
you fay, refutes my Doubts. But you miftake the’ 
Purport of my Queftion. ‘As.an Agent, Iam quite’ 
fatisfy’d in the Point : But as a Philofopher, who has 
fome Share of Curiofity, I will not fay Scepticifm, I 
want to learn the Foundation of this Inference. No 
Reading, no Enquiry has yet been able to remove my 
Difficulty, or give me Satisfaction m a Matter of fuch 
vait Importance. Can I do better than propofe the 
V3 culty to the Publi 


) 


we do not augment our Knowledge. 


‘ I Musr confefs, that a Man is guilty of unpardo-. 
nable Arrogance, who concludes, becaufe an Argu- 


‘ment 
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ment has efcap'’d his own Inveftigation and Enquirys. 
that therefore it does not really exift.:.I muft alfo 
confefs, that tho’ all the Learned, for féveral Ages, 
fhould have employ’d their Time in fruitlefs Search 
upon any Subject, it may. fill, perhaps, be rath to 
conclude pofitively, that the Subjeét muft, therefore, 
._ pafs all human Comprehenfion. Even tho’ we ex- 
amitie all the Sources of eur Knowledge, and conclude 
them unfit for fuch a Subject, there may ftill remain a 
Sufpicion, that the Enumeration is not compleat, or 
the Examination not accurate. Bat with regard to 
the prefent. Subject, there are fome Confiderations, 
which feem to.remove all this Accufation of Arro- 
gance or pulps of Miftake. 

ws 
*T rs ¢ertain, that the moft ignorantand ftupid Pea- 
fants, nay Infants, nay even brate Beafts improve by 
_ Experience, and learn the Qualities of natural Ob- 
‘jeéts, by obferving the Effects, which refult from 
them. When a Child has felt the Senfation of Pain 
from touching the Flame of a Candle, he will be care- 
ful not to put his Hand near any Candle; but will 
expect a fimilar Effect from a Caufe, which is fimilar 
to its fenfible Qualities and Appearance. If you af- 
fert, therefore, that the Underftanding of the Child is 
led into this Conclufion by any Procefs of Argument 
or Ratiocination, I may juftly require you to produce 
‘that Argument ; ; nor have you any Pretext to tefufe fo 
equitable 
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equitable a Demand. You cannot fay, that the Ar- 
gument is abftrufe, and may pofiibly efcape your 
Search and, Enquiry ; fince you confefs, that it is ob- 
vious to the Capacity of a mere Infant. If you hefi- 
tate, eherefare, a Moment, or if, after Reflection, you 
produce.any intricate and profound Argument, you, 
in 2 Manner, give up the Queftion, and confefs, that 
it is not;Reafoning, which engages us to fuppofe the 
pat refembling the future, and to expect fimilar Ef- 
fatts fom Canies, which are, to Appearance, Similar. 
This is the Propoftion, which J mtended to enforce 
by the. prelents3Eday. UfI-heright, J pretend to have 
made no anighty Difcovery. And-if I be wrong, I 
muft acknowledge myfelf to ie indeed.a very backward 
Scholar ; fince I -cannot now difcover an Argument, 
which, it feems, was perfectly. familiar. to me, Jong 
before I was gut of my Cradle. 
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PART I. 
HE Paffion:for Philofophy,, like ‘that. for Re- 
- ligion, feems lable to. this Incon venience; that) 
tho’ it aims at the Correétion of our: Manners and.Ex. 
tirpation of our Vices, it may only ferve, by- impru+ 
dent Management, to fofter a predominant Inclina- 
tion, and pufh the Mind, with more determin’d Re- 
folation, towards that Side, which already draws too 
much, by the Byafs and Propenfity of the natural Tem- 
per. Tis: certain,.that, while we afpire to the mag- 
nanimous Firmnefs of the philofophic . Sage, and: en- 
deavour to confine our Pleafures altogether within our 
own Minds, we may, at laft, render our Philofophy, 
like that of Esi4etxs and other Stoics, only a more re- 
fin’d Syftem of Selfifhnefs, and reafon - ourfelves out of 
all Virtue, as well as focial Enjoyment.. While we 
ftady with Attention the Vanity of human Life, and 
2 turn 
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turn all our Thoughts on the empty and tranfitory 
Nature of Riches and Honours, we are, perhaps, all 
the while flattering our natural Indolence, which, 
hating the Buftle of the World and Drudgery of Bu- 
finefs, feeks a Pretext of Reafon, to give itfelf a full 
and uncontroul’d Indulgence. There is, however, 
one Species of Philofophy, which feems little liable to 
this Inconvenience, and that becaufe it ftrikes in with 
no diforderly Paffion of the human Mind, nor can 
mingle itfelf with any natural Affection or Propenfity ; 
and that is the Acapgmic or Scerricat Philofo- 
phy. The Academics talk always of Doubts and 
Sufpenfe of Judgment, of Danger in hafty Determi- 
nations, of confining to very narrow Bounds the En- 
quiries of the Underftanding, and of renouncing all 
Speculations that lie not within the Limits of common 
Life and Praétice. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
contrary than fuch a Philofophy to the fupine Indo- 
lence of the Mind, its rafh Arrogance, its lofty Pre- 
tenfions, and its fuperftitious Credulity. Every Paf- 
fion is mortify'd by it, except the Love of Truth ; 
and that Paffion never is, nor can be carry’d to too 
high a Degree. "Tis furprifing, therefore, that this 
Philofophy, which, in almoft every Inftance, muft be 
harmlefs and innocent, fhould be the Subject of fo 
much groundlefs Reproach and Obloquy. But, per- 
haps, the very Circumftance, which renders it fo in- 
nocent, js what chiefly expofes it to the public Hatred 
= * | and 
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and Refentment. By flattering no irregular Paffion, 
it gains few Partizans : By oppofing fo many Vices 
and Follies, it raifes to itfelf abundance of Enemies, 
who ftigmatize it as libertine, prophane, and irre- 
ligious. 


Nor need we fear, that this Philofophy, while it 
endeavours to limit our Enquiries to common Life, 
fhould ever undermine the Reafonings of common 
Life, and carry its Doubts fo far as to deftroy all Ac- 
tion, as well as Speculation. Nature will always 
maintain her Rights, and prevail in the End over any 
abftraét Reafoning whatfoever. Tho’ we fhould con- 
clude, for Inftance, as in the foregoing Effay, that, 
in all Reafonings from Experience, there is a Step 
taken by the Mind, which is not fupported by any 
Argument or Procefs of the Underftanding ; there is 
no Danger, that thefe Reafonings, on which almoft all 
Knowledge depends, will ever be affected by fucha 
Difcovery. If the Mind be not engag’d by Argu- 
ment to make this Step, it muft be induc’d by fome 
other Principle of equal Weight and Authority ; and 
that Principle will preferve its Influence as long as hu- 
man Nature remains the fame. What that Principle 
is, may well be worth the Pains of Enquiry. 


Su pposs a Perfon, tho’ endow’d with the ftrongeit 
Faculties of Reafon and Reflection, to be brought of 


a 
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atudden into this: World; he: weuld,. indeed;: tinnte- 
diatdly. obferve a confitital: Sueceffion. of Objetts, anit 
one Event following: another ; bit he would‘not be 
able to difcover any thing farther. He'would not, at 
firft, by any Reafoning, be able to reach the Idea-of 
Caufe and Effet; fince the particular Powers, by 
which all natural-Operations are petformtd,. néver ap- 
pear to the Senfes ; nor is it reafonable to conclude, 
merely -becaafe one Event, in one Inftante;: preeédes 
another, that therefore the one is the Caafe, and'the 
othet the Effet. Their Conjunctim may be arbi- 
trary and cafual. There may ‘be no. Reafoin'to infer 
the Exiftence ofthe one fromthe Appearimee of the 
other. And in‘a word,. fuch a:Perfon;- witout’ more 
Experience, could never employ his Conjecture or 
Reafohing ‘conceting .any Matter: of Fact, or be af 
fur'’d of:any thing beyond what was‘immediately pre- 
fent to ‘his Memory and Senfes. 


SuPPOSE again, that he has eae more Expe- 
rience, and has liv’d fo long . in the World as to have 
obferv'd fimilar Objedts : or Events to be conftantly 
conjoin’d together; What is the Confequence of this 


Experience? He immediately infers the Exiitence of | 


the one Object from the Appearance of the other. 
Yet he has not, by all his Experience, acquir’d any 


_ Idea or Knowledge of thé feeret Power, biy which the’ 
one Object, produces: the other’; ner is it; by any Pro~ 


cefs 
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cefs of Reafening, he is engag’d to draw this Infe-~ 
rence. But ftill he finds himfelf determin’d to draw 
it : And tho’ he fhould be convince’d, ‘that his Under- 
ftanding has no Part in the Operation, he would ne- 
verthelefs continue in the fame Courfe of Thinking. 
There is fome other Principle, which determines him 
to form fuch a Conclufion. 


Tu1s Principle is Custom or Hasrt. For where: 
ever the Repetition of any particular Act or Operation 
produces a Propenfity to renew the fame Aét or Ope: 
ration, without being impell'd by any Reafoning or 
Procefs of the Underftanding ; we always fay, that 
this Propenfity is the Effet of Cu/fom. By empioying 
that Word, we pretend not to have given the ulti- 
mmate Reafon of fuch a Propenfity. We only point 
out a Principle of human Nature, which is univer- 
fally acknowledg’d, and which: is well known by its 
Effects. Perhaps, we can pufh our Enquiries no far- 
ther, or pretend to give the Caufe of this Caufe ; but 
mutt reft contented with it as the ultimate Principle, 
which we can affign, of all our Conclufions from Ex- 
‘perience. Tis fufficient Satisfaction, that we can go 
fo far ; without repining.at the Narrownefs of our T’a. 
culties, becaufe they will carry us no farther. And 
"tls certain we here advance a very mtelligible Propo- ’ 
fition, at leaft, if nota true one, when we affert, that, 
after the conftant Conjunction of two Objec&s, Heat 
and Flame, for Inflance, Weight and Solidizy, we 
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are determin’d by Cuftom alone to expect the one 
~ from the Appearance of the other, This Hypothefis 
feems even the only one, which explains the Diffi- 
culty, why we draw an Inference from a thoufand -In- 
ftances, which we are not. able to draw from one In- 
fiance, that-is, in no refpect, different from thent. 
Reafon is incapable of any fuch ‘Variation. “The Con- 
clufions it draws from confidering one Circle are the 
fame, which it would form upon furveying all the 
Circles in the Univerfe. But no Man, having {een 
only one Body move after. being; impell’d by another, 
could infer, that every other Body will move after.a 
like Impulfe. All Inferences-from Bxperience, there- 
fore, are Effects of Cuftom, not of -Reafoning *. 


Custom, 


® Nothing is mote ufual than for Writers even ‘on moral, 
political, or pbyfical Subjetts, to diftinguifh betwixt Reafon and 
Experience, and to fuppcfe, that thefe Species of Argumentation 
are entirely different from eachother. The former are taken 
for the mere Refult of our intellectual Faculties, which, by con- 
fidering 2 priori the Nature of Things, and examining the Ef- 
feéts, that muft follow from their Operation, eftablith particnlar 
Principles of Science aud Philofophy. The latter.are fuppas’d to be 
.deriv'd enticely fram Senfe and Obfesvation, by-which ,we leam 
q@hat has actually refulted from the Operation of particular Ob- 
Jjeéts, and are thence able to infer what -will, for the futore,, ze- 
fvlt from them. Thus, for Inftance, the Limitations and Re- 
Rraints of civil Government and a legal Conftitution may be de- 
‘fended, either frem Reafon, which, reflecting on the great Frailty 
k aad 
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_, Custam, then, isthe great Guide of human J ife. 


Tis that Principle alone, which . renders, our Expe-_ 


_ Tience 


a 


avd Corruption-of heman Nature, teaches, that no Man. can 


Gabely be trofied with unlimited Authority ; or from Experience 


and Hiftory,, which inform us of the enormous Abufes, that Am- 


bition, in every Age and Country, has been found to make of fo 


imprudent: a Confidence. 
The fame ‘Diftia€tion betwixt Reafon and Experience: fs main- 


¢din’d in all our DeliBerations concerning the Conduét ef Lifes 


while the experienc’d Statefman, General, Phyfician, or Mer- 
chant is trafted and follow'd ; and the unprattic’d Novice, with 
whatever satural Talents endow'd, negletted and defpis’d, Tho’ 
it be allow’d, that Reafon may form very plaufible Conjedtures 


with regard to the Confequences of fuch a particular Conduct in 


fuch particular Circumftances ; *tis ftill fuppos'd imperfect, with= 
out the Affiftance of Experience, which is alcne able to give 
Stability and Certainty to the Maxims, deriv’d from Study and 
Reflegtion. 

But notwithfanding that this Diftintion be thu’ univerfally 
receiv’d, both in the active and fpeculative Scenes of Life, I thall 
not fcruple to pronounce, that, in my Opinion, it is, at the 
-Bottom, erroneous, or at leaft, fuperficial. 

If we examine thofe Arguments, which, in any of the Scis 


‘ences above mentioned, are fuppos’d to be the mere Effects of Rea- 


foning ‘and Reflectien, they will all be found to termimte; at 
"Jaft, in forme general Principle or Conclufion, for which we can 
-affign no Reafon but Odfervation and Experience. The only Dif- 
ference betwixt them and thofe Maxims, which are vulgarly 
efteem'd the Refult of pure Experience, is, that the former can 


net be eftablifh’d without fome Procefs of Thought, and fome 
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rience ufeful to us, and makes us aenen for the fu- 
ture a fimilar Train of Events with thofe which have 


Reflection on what we have obferv’d, in order to diftinguith ke 
Circumftances, and trace its Confequences: Whereas in the latter 
athe experienc’d Event is exactly and fully fimilar to that which 
we infer as the Refult of any particular Situation, The Hiftary - 
of a Tiberius or a Nero makes us dread a like Tyranny were our. 
Monarchs freed from the Reftraints of Laws and Senates: But the: 
Obfervation of any Fraud or Cruelty in private Life is fufficient, 
with the Aid of a little Thought, to give us the fame Appre-. 
henfion ; while it ferves as an Inftance of the general Corruption 
of human Nature, and fhows us the Danger we muft incur by. 
repofing an entire Confidence in Mankind. ’Tis Experience, in 
both Cafes, which is ultimately the Foundation of our Inference 
and Conclufion. ee | - 
~ There is no Man fo young and unexperienc’d, as not to have 


fcrm’d, from Obfervation, many general and juft Maxims con- 


cerning human Affairs and the Conduct of Life ; but it mutft be 
confefs’d, that, when he comes to put thefe in Practice, he will 
be extremely liable to Error, till Time and farther Experience, 


both enlarge thefe Maxims, and teach him their proper Ufe and | 


Application. In every Situation or Incident, there are many 


particular and feemingly minute Circumftances, which the Man | 


of preateft Talents is, at firft, apt to.overlook, tho’ on them the 


Jufinefs of his Conclufions, and confequently, the Prudence of 


his Conduct, entirely depend. Not to mention, that, to ayoung 
Beginner, the general Obfervations and Maxims cccur not always 
on the proper Occafions, nor can be immediately apply’d with 


due Calmnefs and Diftin€tion. The Truth is, an unexperienc’d ~ 
Reafoner could be no Reafoner at all, were he abfolutely unex- 
perienc *d ; and when we afitgn that Charaéter to any one, we 
mean it only in a comparative Senfe, and fuppofe him poffefs’ ‘d 


of Experience in a fmaller and more imperfect Degree. 
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Appear’d in the paft. Without the Influence of Cuf- 
tom, we fhould be entirely ignorant of ‘every Matter 
of Fact, beyond what is immediately prefent to the 
Memory and Senfes. We fhould never know how 
to adjuft Means to Ends, or to employ our natural 
Powers in the Production of any Effect. There would 
be an End at once of all Action, as well as of the chief 
Part of Speculation. 


Bur here it may be proper to remark, that tho’ our - 
Conclufions from Experience carry us beyond our 
Memory and Senfes, and affure us of Matters of Fatts 
which happen’d in the moft diftant Places and moft 
remote Ages; yet fome F agt mutt always be prefent 
to the Senfes or Memory, from: which we may firi 
proceed in drawing thefe Conclufions. A Man, who 
fhould find in a defert Country the Remains of pomp- 
ous Buildings, would coaclude, that the Country had, 
in antient Times, been cultivated by civiliz’d Inha- 
bitants ; but did nothing of this Nature oceur to him, 
he could never be. able to form fuch an Inference. 
We learn the Events of former Ages from Hiftory’; 
but then we muft perufe the Volumes, in which this 
Inftruétion is contain’d, and thence carry up our Infe- 
rences from one Teftimony to another, till we arrive 
at the Eye-witneffes and Spectators of thefe diftant 
Events. Ina word, if we proceed not upon fome 
Fatt, prefent to our Memory or Senfes, our Reafon- 
ings would be merely hypothetical ; and however the 
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particular Links might be connected with each other, 
the whole Chain of Inferences would have nothing to 
fupport it, nor could we ever, by its Means, arrive at 
tlie Knowledge of any real Exiftence. If I atk, why 
you believe any particular Matter of Faét,which you re- 
late, you muft tell me fome Reafon ; and this Reafon 
will be fome other Faé, conneéted with it: But as you 
cannot proceed after this Manner, in infinitum, you 
muft at laft terminate in fome Faét, which is prefent 
to your Memory or Senfes ; or mutt allow, that your 
‘Belief is aed wrhout Foundation. 


W wat then is the Conclufion of the whole Matter > 
AL imple ¢ one ; tho’ it maf he confels’d, pretty remote 
from the common Theories of Philofphy. Al. Be- 
ef of Matter ‘of Fad or real Exiftence is . deriv 4 
merely. from fome Objett,. prefent te the Memory or 
Sentes, and.a caftomary Conjunction betwixt that and. 
any other. Obje@. Or in other Wonds ; having found, 
in-many Inftances, that any two Kinds of Objeéa, 
Flame -and.Heat, Snow and Cold, have always been. 
conjoin’d together’; if Flame or Snow be prefented 
anew toour-Senfes; the Mind is carry’d by-Cuftom ta 
-expect Heat or Cold, and todeLeve, that fuch a Qua- 
tity does exift, and will difcover itfelf upon. a nearer 


-Approach. This Belief is the neceflary Refult of 


eplacing the Mind in fuch Circumftances. *Tis an 
Dprauas of the Soul, when we are fo &twated, as 
BUavoid. 
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w:tavoidable ‘as to feel the Paffion of Love, when we 
receive Benefits, or Hatred; when we meet with In: 
jarics. All thefe Operations are a Species of natural 
Inftin@s, which no Reafon or Procefs of the Thought 
and Underftanding is able, either to produce, or to 


(prevent. 


~ 


Ar this Point, *twould be very allowable for us to 
ftop our philofophical Refearches. In moft Queftions, 


"we can never make a fingle Step farther ; and in all 


Queftions, we muft terminate here at laft, after our 
moft reftlefs and curious Epquiries. But ftill our Cu- 
riofity will be pardonable, perhaps commendable, if 
it-carry us on to ftill farther Refearches, and make us 
examine more accurately the. Nature of: this Belief, 
and of the cufomary-ConjunGion, whence it is.deriv’d. 
By this Means, we. may meet with fome Explications 
and Analogies, that will give Satisfaction ; at leaf to 
fuch as love the ebftraét Sciences, and can be enter- 
tain’d with Speculations, which, however accurate, 
may ftill retain a Degree of Doubt and Uncertainty. 
As to Readers of a different Tafte ; the remajning 
Part of this Effay is not calculated for them, and the 
following Effays may well be undesftood, tha’ it-he 


-neglected, 
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‘THERE is nothing more free than the Imagination: 
ef Man ; and tha’ it cannot exceed that.original Stock ' 
of Ideas, which is furnith’d by our internal and exter- 
nal Senfes, it has unlimited Power of mixing, com- =| 
"pounding, feparating and dividing thefe Ideas, to alt } 
the Varieties of Fiction and Vifion.. It. can feign a | 
Train of Events, with all the Appearance of Reality, : 
afcribe to them a particular Time and Place, conceive ie . 
them as exiftent,.and paint them ont to itfelf with | 
every Circumftance, that belongs to any hiftorical 
-Fa&, which it believes: with the greateft Certainty, 
‘Wherein, therefore, confifts the Difference betwixt. 
fuch a Fidtion and Belief? It lies not merely in any 
peculiar Idea, which is annex’d to a Conception, 
that commands our affent, and'which is wanting to-. 
every known Fiction: For as the Mind has Authority 
ever all its Idéas, it could voluntarily annex this par- 
ticular Idea: to any Fiction, and confequently be able 
to believe whatever it pleafes ; contrary to what we 
find by daily Experience. We can, in our Conception, 
join the Head of a Man to the Body of a Horfe ; but 
it is not in our Power to believe; that fuch an Animal | 
has ever really exifted. ; | 


' Tr follows, therefore; that the Difference betwixt - 
FiGion and Belief lies in. fome Sentiment or Feeling, . 
: which. 


a 
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which is annex’d to the latter, not to the former, and 
which depends not ok the Will, nor can be com- 
_ Imanded at Pleafure. - It muft’ be excited by Nature, 
_ like all other Sentiments ; arid’ mmuft arife from the 
particular Situation, in which’ the’ Mind’ is’ plac’d- at 
‘any particulat Junéture. Whenever any Object is 
_prefented to the Memory or Senfes, it immediately, 
: By the Force of Cuftom, carries the Imagination to 
~ conceive that Objeét, which is ufually conjoin’d to it; 
and this Ccnception is attended with a F eeling or Sen- 
timent, different from the loofe Reveries of the Fancy. 
- Herein confifts the whole Nature of Belief. For as 
there is no Matter of Fatt we believe fo firmly, . that. 
"we cannot conceive the contrary, there would be no 
Difference betwixt the Conception affented to, and 
that which is reje€ted, were it not for fome Sentiment, 
that diftinguithes the one from the other. If I fee a 
Billiard-Rall moving towards another, on-a fimooth 
Table, I can eafily conceive it to ftop upon-Contaé.. 
This Conception implies no Contradiction ; but {till 
it feels very differently from that Conception, by 
‘which I reprefent to myfelf the Impulfe, and the Com- 
munication of Motion from one. Ball to another. | 


_ 


WERE we to attempt a. Definition or Defcription 
of this Sentiment, we fhould,. perhaps, find it a very 
dificult, if not impoftible Tafl: ;. in the fame Manner 
as if we fhould endeavour. to define. the. Feeling of 
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old er. Pafiion' of. Anger,. toifach as never had an Ex- 
-perience of thefe Sentiments... Barrer is thetme aad 
pooper Name of this ‘Feeling ;. and.no-one is eer at a: 
lofs to know the .Meaning of that Term ;. becaufe 
every Man i is every Moment .cenfcious af the Senti- 
ment, reprefented by i it, It may not, however, be 
Amproper.t to attempt a Defeription ¢ of this Sentiment, 
in hopes we _may, by that means, arrive at fome Ana- 
‘logies, that. may afford a more perfe& Explication of 
it, I fay then, that Belief is nothing but a more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm,. fteady Conception of an. 
Objeét, than what the Imagination alone is ever able: 
‘to attain. "This Variety of. Terms, which may { feem. 
‘fo unphilofophical, is intended only to expres that: 
“A&t of the Mind, which renders Realities, or what is 
taken for fuch, more prefent to us than FiGions,. 
‘caufes.them to weigh: more in the Thought, and gives © 
them a fuperior. Influence on the Paffions and aged 
‘pation.. Provided we agree about the Thing, ”’ 
‘needless to difpute about the Terms. The oe 
tion. kas the Command over all its Ideas, and can. join: 
and mix and. vary them, in all the Ways pcfible.. It 
may conceive fiftitious Objects with all. the Circum- 
ftances of Place and Time.. It may fet them, in a 
-Manner, before our Eyes,. in their tree Colours, juft: 
‘as they might have eaifted. But as it is umpoiitble, 
that that Faculty of Imagination can ever, of itfelf; 
reach Belief; ‘tis evident, that Belief confifts not in. 
the peculiar Natzre or Order of Idcas, but in the 
Manuer 
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Manner of thew Conception, and fo" their Fealing to’ 
the Mind.  -I confe(s, that’tis impoflible perfely to: 
-explain this Feeling or Manner of Conception. We: 
‘may make ufe of Words,. that exprefs fomething near 
it. But its trueand proper Name, as we obferv’d be- _ 
‘fore, is Belief; which is a Term, that every one faf- 
ficiently underftands in common Life.” And in Phi- 
‘ofophy, we can go no farther than affert, that Belief 
is fomething felt by the Mind, which diftinguifhes 
the Ideas of the Judgment from the Fiétions of the 
Imagination. It gives them more Force and Influ- 
ence ; makes them appear of greater Importance ;- 
inforces them in the Mind, and renders them the go-- 
verning Principle of all qur Aétions. I hear at pre- 
fent, for Inftance, a Perfon’s Voice, whom I am ac- 
quainted with ; and this Sound comes as from the~ 
next Room. This Impreffion of my Senfes imme- 
diately ‘conveys my Thoughts to the Perfon; along. 
with all the farrounding Objects. I paint them out 
to myfelf as exifting at prefent, with the fame Qua- 
lities and Relations, that I formerly knew them pof- 
feft of. ‘Mhefe Ideas take fafter hold of my Mind, 
than Ideas’ of an inchanted Caftle. ‘They are very 
different to the Feeling, and have a much greater In- 
fluence of every Kind, either to give Pleafure dr 
Pain, Joy or Sorrow. 
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Let us, then, take in the whole Compafs of this. 
Deétrine, and allow, that the Sentiment of Belief is: 
nothing but a Conception of an-Obje&t more intenfe- 
and fteady than what attends the mere Fictions of the: 
Imagination,. and that-this Manner of Conception” 
arifes from a cuftomary Conjunction of the Objet . 
with fomething prefent to the Memory or Senfes : I’ 
believe it will not be difficult, .upon thefe.Suppofitions, . 
ta find other Operations of the Mind analogous to it, 
and to trace up thefe Phenomena to Principles’ ftill. 
more general. 


We haye already obferv’d, that’ Nature has efta-- 
blifh’d Connexions among particular Ideas, .and that. 
no fooner-one occurs to our Thoughts than it intro-- 
duces its correlative,. and carrics our Attention towards a 
it, by a gentle and infenfible Movement. Thele_ 
Principles of Connexion. or Affociation we have re- 
duc’d to threc,. wiz. Refemblance, Contiguity,. and. 
Caufation ; which are the only Bonds,.that unite our, 
Thoughts together, and beget that regular Train of 


Refcstion or Difcourfe, which, in a. greater or leffer 


Degree, takes place amongit all Mankind.. Now. 
here arifes a Queftion, am which the Solution of the: 
prefent Difficulty will depend. Does it happen, inall. 
thefe Relations, that when one of the Objects is pre- 
fented to the Senfes or Memory, the Mind is not only 
carry’d to the Conception of the Correlative, but: 
reaches a fteadier and ftronger Conception of it. than. 
what 
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what otherwife it would have. been able to attain » 
This feems to be the Cafe with that Belief, which ae 
rifes from the Relation of Caufe and Effeét. And if 
the Cafe be the fame with the other Relations or 
Principles of Affociation, we may eftablifh this as a 
general Law, that takes place m all the Operations of 
the Mind.. 


We may, therefore, obferve, as the firft Experi- 
ment to our prefent Purpofe,.that upon the Appear: 
ance of the Picture of an abfent Friend, our Idea of. 
him.is evidently enliven’d by the Refemblance, and 
that every Paffion, which that Idea occafions, whether 
of Joy or Sorrow, acquires new Force and Vigour, 
Tn producing this Effeét, there concur both a Relation 
and a prefent Impreffion. Where the Picture bears 
him no Refemblance, or at leaft was not intended for 
him, it. never. fo much as conveys: our. Thought ta 
him: And where it is abfent, as well as the Perfon ; x 
tho’ the. Mind may pafs from the Thought of the one 
to thar of the other; it fecls its: Idea to be rather: 
weaken’d than enliven’d by that Tranfition, Wetake 
a.Pleafure in viewing the PiQure of. a Friend, when 
"tis fet before us ; ; but when ’tis remov’d, rather chufe 
to confider him dire&tl,, than by Reflexion in an 
Image, which is equally diftant and obfcure. . 


Tue Ccremonics of the. Roman Catholic Religion. 
may be confider’d as Experiments of the fame. Nature.. 
I The 
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The Devotees of that ftrange Superfticion ufually plead 
in Excufe of the Mummeries, with which they ere 
upbraided, that they feel the good Effect of thofe ex- 
ternal Motions, and Poftures, and Actions, in en- 
tivening their Devotion and quickning their Fervour, 
which otherwife would decay away, if dire€ted en- 
tirely to diftant and immaterial Objects. We fhadow 
wut the Objefts of our Faith, fay they, in fenfible 
Types and Images, and render them more prefent to 
us by the mmmediate Prefence of thefe Types, thaw 
tis poflible for us to do, merely by an intellectual: 
View and Contemplation. Senfible Objects have al- 
ways a greater Influence on the Fancy than any other $ 
and this Influence they readily convey to thofe Ideas, 
te which they are related, and which they refemb!e- 
J fhall only infer from thefe-Prattices, and this Rea- 
foning, that the Effect of Refemblance in enlivening 
the Idea is very common ; and as inevery Cafe a Re- 
femblance and a prefent Impreffion muft concur, we 
are abundantly fupply’d with Experiments to prove 
the Reality of the foregoing Principle.. 


We may add Force to-thefe Experiments by others 
' of a different Kind, in confidering the Etfects of Con- 
tiguity as well as of Refemblance. Tis certain that 
Diftance diminifhes the Force of every Idea, and: 
that upon our Approach to any Cbjcct ; tho’ it does 


not difcover iticlf to our Senfes ; it operates upon the: 


Mind with an Influence, that imitates an immediate 
| Imercfion. 
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Imprefion. The thinking on any Object readily 
wanfports the Mind to what. is contiguous; bat ’tis 
only the actual: Prefence of an Obje&, that tranfports. 
it with a fuperior Vivacity. When I am a few Miles. 
from home, whatever relates to it touches me more 
nearly than. when I am two hundred Leagues diftant:; 
tho’-even at that Diftanee the refleGing on any thing: 
in the Neighbourhood of my Friends or Family natu> 
rally produces an Idea of them. But as -in this: latter. 
Cafe, both the Objects of the Mind are Ideas ;. not- 
withftanding there is an eafy Tranfition betwixt them ;. 
that Traniition alone is-not able to give a fuperior Vi-- 
vacity to any of the Ideas,. for want. of fome imme-- 
diate Impreffion *.. ae 
| | | | No 

* Naturane nobis, inguit, datum. dicam,. an errore 
gquadam, ut, cum ea loca videamus,.in quikus. memoria 
dignos viros acceperimus multum effe verfatas,. NALIS MO* 
veamur, quar figuande eorum ipfarum aut fafa audia:. 
wns aut [criptum aliquod legamus.? Velut ego nunc mo- 
veor. Venit enim mihi Platonis iz mentem, guem ac- 
cepimus primum bic difputare folitum: Cujus etiam ilk 
hortuli propingui non memoriam folum mibi afferunt, fed’ 
8pfum videntur in confpetiu meo hic ponere. Hic Speu- 
fippus, 4ic Xenocrates, bic ejus auditor Polemo ;. cujus. 
ipfa illa feffio fuit, quam videamus. Equidem etiam. 
curiam noftram, Holtiium:dico, non banc novam, que 
mibi minor effe videtur poftquam &f major, folebam in- 
tuens, Scipionem,. Catonem,, Lelium,, nofrum vero in. 
primis avum cogitare. ‘Tanta vis admonitionis eft in 
locis; ut non fine caufa ex his memoria deduéta fit 
difciplina. Cicero de Finibus. Lib. 5. 
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No one can doubt but Caufation has the fame’ In-- 
fluence as the other two Relations of Refemblance and 
Contiguity.. Superftitious People are fond of the Re- 
li&s of Saints and holy Men,. for the fame Reafon, 
that they feek after Types or Images, morder to‘ en- 
liven their Devotion, and give them a more intimate 
and ftrong Conception of thofe exemplary Lives,. 
which they defire to imitate. Now ‘tis evidentone of 
the beft Relicts a Devotee could procure would be tke 
Handywork of a Saint ; and if his Cloaths and Fur- 
niture are-ever to‘be confider’d .in this Ligh:, ’tis be- 
caufe they were onte at his Difpofa!, and were mov’d 
and affeéted by him ; in which Refye® they are to be 
confider’d as imperfect Effects, and as connected with. 
him by a fhorter Chain of Confequences than any of 
thofe, by which we learn the Reality of his Exiftcnee. 


Suppose the Son of a Friend, who had becn long 
dead or abfent, were prefented to us; ‘tis evident; 
that this Object would inftantly revive its correlative’ 
Idea, and recall to our Thoughts all ocr paft Inti- 
macics and Familiarities in more lively Cctours than. 
they would otherwife have avpcar’d tous. This is 
another Phenomenon, which feems to prove the Prin-: 
ciple above mentioned... 
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We may obferve, that in thefe Phenomena the 
Belief of the correlative Object is always pre-fuppos’d’;: 
without which the Relation could have no Effe& in. 
inlivening the Idea. The Influence of the Picture 
fuppofes, that we dbe/ieve our Friend to: have once ex- 
ifted. Contiguity to Home can never excite our Ideas 
of Home, unlefs we delieve that it really exifts, Now 
Taffert, that this Belief, where it reaches beyond the . 
_ Memory or Senfes, is of a fimilar Nature, and arifes 
from fimilar Caufes, with the Tranfition of Thought 
and Vivacity of Conception here explain’d. When I 
throw a. Piece of dry Wood into a Fire, my: Mixid is 
immediately carry’dto conceive, that its augments, not 
extinguifhes the Flame. This Tranfition of ‘Thooght 
from. the Caufe to. the Effeé proceeds not from Rea- 
fon. It derives its Origin altogether from Cuftom and 
Experience. And as it firft begins from an Object, 
prefent to the Senfes, it renders the Idea or Concep- 
tion of Flame more ftrong and lively than any loofe, 
floating Reverie of the Imagination. That Idea arifes 
immediately. The Thought paffes inftantly to it, 
and conveys to it all that Force of Conception, © 
which is deriv’d from the: Impreffon prefent to the 
Senfes. When a Sword is level’d at my Breatt, does 
not the Idea of Wound and Pain ftrike me more 
ftrongly, than when a Glafs of Wine is prefented to 
me, even tho’ by Accident this Idea fhould be pre-- 

fented 
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fented after the Appearance of the latter Objet ? But 
what is there in this whole Matter to caufe fuch a 
ftrong Conception, but only a prefent Object anda 
cuftomary Tranfition to the Idea of another Obje&, 
which we have been: accuftom'd to conjoin with the 
_ former ? This-is the whole Operation of the Mind in 
all our Conclufions concerning Matter of Faé&t and 
Exiftence ; and °tis a Satisfaétion to find fome Analo- 
gies, by which it may be explain’d. The Tranfition 
from a prefent Object does in all Cafes give Strength 
and Solidity to the related Idea. 


- Hung is a kind of pre-cftablifi’d Harmony betwixt 
“tie. Courfe of Nature and the Sacceffions of our Ideas 5 
sand tho’ the Powers .and Forces, by which the former fs 
-gevern'd, be wholly eaknown.t6 us; yet our Thotights 
jand Conceptions have iH, we-find, gone on in: the 

fame Train with the ather Works of Nature. Caftomn 
-is that ndmireble Piinciple, by which this Correfpon- 

dence has been effected ; fo neccflary to the Subéfift- 
ence of our Species, and the Regulation .of our Con- 
duct, in every Circumftance and Occurrence of hu- 
man Life. Had not the Prefence of an Object in» 
flantly. excited the Idea of thofe Objects, commonly 
conjoin’d with it, all our Knowledge muft have beer 
limited to. the narrow Sphere of ovr Memory and 

Senfes ; and we fhould never have been able to adjuft 

Means to Ends, nor employ our natural Powers, ei- 

ther to the producing of Good, or avoiding of Evil, 

Thofe, 
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Thofe, who delight in the Difcovery and Contempla- 
tion of fxal Cau/es, have here ample Subje& to em- 
Ploy their Wonder and Admiration. 


a 


I Suaxu add, as a farther Confirmation of the 
foregoing Theory, that as this Operation of the Mind, 
by which we infer like Effeéts from like Caufes, and 
vice uerfa, is fo effential to the Subfiftence of all hu- 
man Creatures, it is not probable it could be trufted 
to the fallacious Deductions of our Reafon, which is 
flow in its Operations, appears not, in any Degree, 
during the firft Years of Infancy, and at beft is, in 
every Age and Period of human Life, extremely liable 
to Error and Miftake. °Tis more like the ordinary 
Prudence of Nature to fecure fo neceflary an Act of 
the Mind, by fome Inftin@ or mechanical Tendency, 
which may be infallible in its Operations, may dif- 
cover itfelf at the firft Appearance of Life and 
Thought, and may be independent of all the labour'd 
‘Dedu€tions of the Underftanding. As Nature has 
taught us the Ufe of our Limbs, without giving us 
the Knowledge of the Mufcles and Nerves, by which 
they are aCtuated; fo has fhe implanted in us an In- 
ftinst, that carries forward the Thought in a corref- 
pondent Courfe to that which fhe has eftablifh’d a- 
mong external Objects ; tho’ we are ignorant of thofe 
Powers and Forces, on which this regular Courfe and 
Succeffion of Objects totally depends. 
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ESS AY VI. 


Of ProBpaBiLity*. 


H O’ there be no fuch Thing as Chance in the 
World ; our Ignorance of the real Caufe of 
any Event has the fame Influence on the Underftand- 
ing, and begets a like Species of Beliefor Opinion, 
| B 
Tuere is certainly a Probability, which arifes from 
a Supcriority of Chances on any Side ; and according 
as this Superiority encreafes, and furpaffes the oppo- 
fite Chances, the Probability receives a proportionable 
Encreafe, and begets ftill a higher Degree of Belief or 
Affent to that Side, in which we difcover the Superi- 


; _ Ority. | 

% Mr. Locke divides all Arguments into demonftrative and pro- 
bable. In this View, we muft fay, that ’tis only probable all 
Men mutt die or that the Sun willrife To-morrow. But to con- 
form our Language more to common Ufe, we fhould divide Ar- 
guments into Demonffrations, Proofs, and Probabilities. By Proofs 
meaning fuch Arguments from Experience as leave no room for 
Doubt or Oppofition, 
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ority. If a Dye were mark’d with one Figure or 
Number of Spots on four Sides, and with another Fi- 
gure or Number of Spats on the two remaining Sides, 
*twould be more probable, that the former fhould turn 
up than the latter; tho’ if it had a thoufand Sides 
mark’d in the fame Manner, and only one oppofite 
Side, the Probability would be much higher, and our 
Belief or Expectation of the Event more fteady. and 
fecure. This Procefs of the Thought or Reafoning 
may feem trivial and obvious ; but to thofe, who con- 
fider it more narrowly, it may, perhaps, afford Mat- 
ter for very curious Speculation. 


Ir feems evident, that when the Mind looks for- 
ward to difcover the Event, which may refult from 
the Throw of fuch a Dye, it confiders the turning up 
of each particular Side as alike‘probable ; and this is 
the very Nature of Chance to render all the particular 
Events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. But. 
finding a greater Number of Sides concur in the one 
Event than in the other, the View is carry’d more 
frequently to that Event, and meets it oftner, in re- 
volving the various Poffibilities or Chances, on which 
the ultimate Refult depends. This Concurrence of 
the feveral Views in one particular Event: begets im- 
_ mediately, by an inexplicable Contrivance of Natarc, 
the Sentiment of Belief, and gives that Event the Ad- 
vantage over its Antagonift, which is fupported by a 
leffer Number of Views, and recurs lefs frequently 

te 
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‘tethe Mind. If we allow, that Belief is nothing but 
a firmer and ftronger Conception of an Object than 
what attends the mere Fictions of the Imagination, 
this Operation may, perhaps, in fome meafure, be ac- 
counted for. ‘The Concurrence of thefe feveral Views 
ar -Glimpfes imprints its Idea more ftrongly on the 
Imagination 5 gives it fuperior Force and Vigour; 
tenders its Influence on the Paffions and Affeétions 
more fenfible ; and in a word, begets that Reliance or 
Security, which conftitutes the Nature of Belief and 
Opinion. | 


Tue Cafe is the fame with the Probability of Caufes 
as with that of Chance. There are fome Caufes, 
which are entirely uniform and conftant in producing a 
particular Effet; and no Inftance has ever yet been 
found of any Failure or Irregularity in their. Opera- 
tion. Fire has always burnt, and Water fuffocated 
every human Creature : The Production of Motion by 
Impulfe and Gravity is an univerfal Law, that has hi- 
therto admitted of no Exception. But there are other 
Caufcs which have been found more irregular and un- 
certain ; nor has Rhubarb prov’d always a Purge, or 
Opium a Soporific to every one, who has taken thefe. 
Medicines, "Tis true ; when any Caufe fails of pro- 
ducing its ufual Effeét, Philofophers afcribe not this to 
any Irregularity in Nature ; but fuppofe, that fome 
fecret Caufes, in the particular Structure of Parts, 


have 
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have prevented the Operation. Our Reafoninys, - 
however, and Conclufions concerning the Event are. 
the fame as if this Principle had no Place. Being de- 
termin’d by Cuftom to transfer the paft to the future, 
in all our Inferences ; where the paft has been entirely 
regular and uniform, we expect the Event with the. 
greateft Affurance, and leave no room for any con- 
trary Suppofition. But where different Effects have 
been found to follow from Caufes, which are to 4p- 
pearance exaily fimilar, all thefe various Effects muft 
occur to the Mind in transferring the paft to the fu- 
ture, and enter into our Confideration, when we de- 
termine the Probability of the Event. Tho’ we give 
the Preference to that which has been found moft u- 


fual, and believe that this Effect will exit, we muft.. — 


not overlook the other Effects, but muft give each of 
them a particular Weight and Authority, in Propor- 
tion as we have found it to be more or lefs frequent. 
’Tis more probable, in every Place of Europe, that 
there will be Froft fometime in Fanuary, than that the 
Weather will continue frefh throughout that whole 
Month ; tho’ this Probability varies according to the 
different Climates, and approaches to a Certainty in 
the more northern Kingdoms. Here then it feems 
evident that when we transfer the paft to the future, 
in grder to determine the Effect that will refult from 
any Caufe, we transfer all the different Events, m 
the fame Proportion as they have appcar’d in the paft, 
and conceive one to have exilted a hundred ‘Times, 

for 
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for Inflance, another ten Times, and another once. 
_As a great Number of Views do here concur in one 
Event, they fortify and confirm it to the Imagination, 
beget that Sentiment we call Belief, and give it the 
Preference above its Antagonift, which is not fup- 
ported by an equal Number of Experiments, and oc- 
curs not fo frequently to the Thought i transferring 
the paft to the future. Let any one try to account for 
this Operation of the Mind upon any of the recetv’d 
Syftems of Philofophy, and he will be fenfible of the 
Difficulty. For my part, I fhall think it fufficient, 
if the prefent Hints excite the Curiofity of Philofo- 
phers, and make them fenfible how extremely defec- 
tive all receiv’d Theories are, in treating of fuch cu- 
rious and fuch fublime Subjeés. 
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ESS AY VII. 


\ 


Of the oes of Power or neceffary 
- CONNEXION. 


PART I. 


H E great Advantage of the mathematical Sci- 

ences above the moral confifts in this, that the 

Ideas of the former, being fenfible, are always clear 
and determinate, the fmalleft Diftin&tion betwixt then» 
is immediately perceptible, and the fame Terms are 
ftill expreflive of the fame Ideas, without Ambiguity 
or Variation. An Oval is never miftaken for a Cir- 
cle, nor an Hyperbola for an Ellipfis. The Ifoceles 
and Scalenum are diftinguifh’d by Boundaries more 
exaé&t than Vice and Virtue, Right and Wrong. If 
any Term be defin’d in Geometry, the Mind readily, 
of itfelf, fubftitutes; on all Occafions, the Definition 
for the Term defin’'d: Or even when no Definition is 
E2 employ’d, 
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employ’d, the Object itfelf may be prefented to the 
Senfes, and by that Means be fteadily and clearly ap- 
yrehended. But the finer Sentiments of-the Mind: 
the Operations of the Underftanding, the various Agi- 
tations of the Paffions, tho’ really in themfelves difting, 
eafilyefcape--us, whee furvey’d by Refle€tion ;. nor is 
it in evr Power to reeall the original Objeét, as-often 
as we have occafion to contemplate it. Ambiguity, 


‘by this Means, is gradually introduc’d into our Rea-. 


foning} : .Sunilar Objects. are:readily taken- to be the 
fame: And the Conclufion becomes, at laft, very 
wide of the Premifes. 


_ One may fafely, however, affirm, that if we con- 
fider thefe Sciences in a proper Light, their Advantages 
and Difadvantages do very nearly compenfate each o- 
ther, and reduce both of them to a State of Equality. 
If the Mind with greater Facility retains the Ideas of Ge- 
‘ometry clear and determinate, it muft carry on a much 
longer and more intricate Chain of Reafoning, and com- 
spare Ideas much wider of each other, in order to reach 
- fhe abftrufer Truths of that Science. And if moral 

‘Ideas are apt, without extreme Care, to fall into Ob- 
{curity and Confufion, the Inferences are always much 


Shorter in thefe Difquifitions, and the intermediate - 


Steps, that lead to the Conclufion, much fewer than 
‘in the Sciences, which treat of Quantity and Number. 
‘In reality, there is {carce a Propofition of Euclid fo 


fimple 
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- .fumple.as not-to confift of mord Parts, than are to be 
‘found in:any moral Reafoning, which runs not into 
-Chimera and-Conceit. If-we can-trace the Principles 
-of the human Mind thro’ a few Steps, we-may ‘be very 
well fatisfy'd. with our Pregrefs ;- confidering hew foon 
Nature throws a Bar to all our Enquiries concerning 
Caufes, and reduces us to an Acknowledgment of our 
_Ignorance. The chief Objtacle, therefore, to our 
Improvement in the moral or. metaphydical Sciences 

is the Obfeurity. of the Ideas, and Ambiguity of the 
Terms. The principal Difficulty in the Mathematics 
is the Length of Inferenccs and Compafs of Thouglit, 
sequifite to the forming any Conclafion.” And per- 
haps, our Progrefs in natural Philofophy is moftly re- 
tarded by the Want of proper Experiments and Pha- 
nomena, which often are difcover’d by Chance, and 
cannot always be found, when requifitc, even by the 
-moft diligent and prudent Enquiry. As moral Philo- 
‘fophy feems hitherto to have received lefs Improve- 
“ments than either Geometry or Phyfics, -we may con- 
clude, that, if there be any Difference in this Refpec 
wamongft thefe Sciences, the Difficulties, which ob- 
_ ftra&t the Progrefs of the former, require the greatett 

- Care and Capacity to.be furmounted. 


- ‘Tuere ate no Ideas, that occur in Metaphyfics, more 
obfcure and uncertain, than thofe of Power, Force, E- 
mergy, Or neceffary Connexion, which it is every Mo- 

E 3 ment 
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ment neceflary for us to treat of in all our Difquifitions. 
We fhall, therefore, endeavour, m this Effay, to fix, 
if pofible, the precife Meaning of thefe Terms, and 
thereby remove fome Part of that Obfcurity, which 
is fo much complain’d of in this Species of Philofo- 
phy. . ee 


Ir feems a Propofition, which will not admit of 
much Difpute, that all our Ideas are nothing but Co- 
‘pies of our Impreffions, or in other Words, that ’tis 
impofible for us to think of any Thing, which we 
have not antecedently f¢/r, either by our external or 
internal Senfes. I have endeavour’d in a former Ef- 
say * to explain and prove this Propofition, and have 
exprefs’d my Hopes, that, by a proper Application 
of it, Men may be able to reach a greater Clearnefs 
and Precifion in philofophical Reafonings, than what 
they havé hitherto been ever able to attain. - Complex 
Ideas may, perhaps, be well known by Definition, 
which is nothing but an Enumeration of thofe Parts or 
iimple Ideas, that compofe them. But when we have 
puth’d up Definitions to the moft fimple Ideas, and 
find ftill fome Ambiguity and Obfcurity ; what Re- 
_ fource are we then poffefs’d of ? By what Invention 
can we throw Light upon thefe Ideas, and render 
them altogether precife and determinate to our intel- 


oe Jectual 
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‘Yeftual View? Produce the Impreffions or original 
Sentiments, from which the Ideas are copy’d. Thefe 
Impreffions are all ftrong and fenfible. They admit 
not of Ambiguity and Obfcurity. They are not only 
plac’d in a full Light themfelves, but may throw 
Light on their correfpondent Ideas, which lie in Ob- 
{curity. And by this Means, we may, perhaps, at- 
taina new Microfcope or Species of Optics, by which, 
“in the moral Sciences, the moft minute and moft fim- 
ple Ideas, may be fo enlarg’d as to fall readily under 
our Apprehenfion, and be equally known with the 
groficft and moft fenfible Objeéts, that can be the 
Subjects of our Difquifition and Enquiry. 


To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the Idea of 
- Power or neceffary Connexion, let us examine its Im- 
' preffion ; and in order to find that with greater Certain- 
ty, let us fearch for all the Sources, from which it 
- May poflibly be deriv’d. 


WueEw we look about us towards external Objects, 
and confider the Operation of Caufes, we are never 
able, in any fxgle Inftance, to difcover any Power or 
-neceffary Connexion ; any Quality, which binds the 
Effect to the Caufe, and renders the one an infallible 
Confequence of the other. We only find, that the 
one does actually, in fact, follow the other. The 
: Impulfe of one Billiard-Ball is attended with Motion 
E 4 in 
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in the fecond. This is the whole, that appears tothe 
outward Senfes. ‘The Mind feels no. Sentiment o¢ 
inward Impreffian from this Succeffion of Objeéts : 
_Confequently, there is nothing in any fingle, particu- 
Jar Inftancer-of Caufe and Effeét, which can fuggett 
the Idea of Power or neceffary Connexion. 


| From the firft Appearance of an Objet, we never 
ean conjecture what Effeét will refult from it. But 
were the Power or Energy of any Caufe difcoverable 
by the Mind, we could forefee the Effeét, even with- 
eut Ixperience, and might, at firft, pronounce with 
Certainty concerning it, by the mere Dint of Thought 
and Reafoning. 


In Reality, there is no Part -of ‘Matter, that does 
ever, by its fenfible Qualities, difcover any Power or 
Energy, or give us ground to imagme, that it.could 
produce any thing, or be follow’d by any other Ob- 
jet, which we could denominate its Effet. Solidity, 
Extenfion, Motion; thefe Qualities are all campleat 
‘in themfelves, and never point out any other Event, 
which may refult fram them. The Scenes of the Uni- 
verfe are continually fhifting, and one Object .follows 
another in an uninterrupted Succeffion ; but.the Power 
or F orce, which a¢tuates the whole Machine, js en- 
_tirely conceal'd from us, and never. difcovers itfelf in 
any of the fenfible Qualities of, Rody. We know, 
thats 
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that,: infact, -Heat‘is a-coriftant Attendant'of Flame ; 
but twhav is‘ the:Connexion betwrtt them, we have' no 
Soom: 'fo:mach as to eonjeéture or imagine. "T'S im-' 
pomible, therefore, that the Idea of Power can be de- 
viv from the-Contemplation ‘ofBodies, in fingleIn- 
ftances of their Operation ; becaufe no Bodies ‘ever dif 
cover ‘any none, which can be the Original of ad 
Idea = 


° . 


4 


~ Since, therefore, external Objedts, as iy ap 
pear to the Senfes, give us no Idea of Power or ne- 
ceffary Connexion, by their Operations in_ particular 
Inftances ; let us fee, if this Idea be deriv’d from Re- 
fle€tion on the Operations of our own Minds, and be 
copy’d from any internal Impreffion. It may be faid, 
that we are every Moment corifcious of Power in our’ 
own Minds, while we feel, that, by the fimple Com- 
mand of our Will, we can move the Organs of our 
Body, or direét the Faculties of our Minds, in their 
Operation. An Act of Volition produces Motion in 
our Limbs, or saifes a new dea in our imagination. 
ane — 3... This. 

-# Mr. Lorke, in his aes of Power, fays, that finding’ 
from Experience, that there are feveral new -Pradwétions in. Mat-. 
ter, and concluding that there muft fomewhere be:a Pawer, ca-, 
pable of producing them, we arrive at laft by this Reafoning at 


the Idea of Power. But no Reafuning can ever give us a new, 
ofiginal, fimple Idea; as this Philofophet confeffes, This, ‘there* 


fire, can never be the Original of that Ivea. 


- 
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This Influence of the Will we know by Confciou{nes. 


Hence we acquire the Idea of Power or Energy }.:and 


are certain, that we ourfelves and all other intelligent 
Beings are poffefs’'d of Power. The Operations and 
mutual Influence of Bodies are, perhaps, fufficient 
to prove, that they alfo are poffefs’d of it. However 
‘this may be, the Idea of Power muft certainly be al- 
low’d to be an Idea of Reflection, fince it arifes from 
reflecting on the Operations of our own Minds, and 
on the Command, which is exercis’d by Will over the 
Organs of the Body and Faculties of the Mind. 


4 


We fhall proceed to examine this Pretenfion, and 
fhall endeavour to avoid, as far as we are able, all 
Jargon and Confufion, in treating of fuch eras and 
{uch profound Subjects. 


- I assert, then, in the frf Place, that the Inffu- 
ence of Volition over the Organs of the Body, iss 
Fa@t, which, like all other natural Operations, could 
be known-only by Experience, and could never be 
forefeen from any apparent Energy or Power in the 
Caufe, which conneéts it with the Effect, and renders 
_ the one a neceffary Confequence of the other. The 
Motions of our Body follow upon the Command ‘of 
our Will. This we are every Moment confcious of : 


_ But the Means, by which this is effeted ; the Ener- 


"gy, by which the Will performs fo extraordinary an 
2 Operation ; 
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Operation ;. this we are fo far from being immediately 
* eonfcious of, that it muft for ever efcape our moft di- 


* a Search and Enquiry. 


For firf; Is there any Principle in alf Nature more 


~ myfterious than the Union of the Soul with the Body ; 


by which a fuppos’d fpiritual Sabftance acquires fuch 


‘an Influence over a material one, that the moft refin’d 


Thought is able to actuate the groffeft Body? Were 


“we empower’d, by a fecret With, to remove Moun- 


Paced 


tains, or controul the Planets in their Orbits ; this 
extenfive Authority over Matter would not be more 


extraordinary, nor more beyond the Bounds of our 
: Comprehenfien. But if by: Confcioufnefs we per- 


. ceiv’d any Power or Energy in the Will, we muft 


know this Power ; we muft know its Connexion with 


' the Effe&t; we muft know the fecret Union of Soul 


and Body, and the Nature of both thefe Subftances ; . 


_by which the one is able to oe in fo many In- 


ftances, upon the other. 


Secondly, We are not able to move all the Organs — 
of the Body with a like Authority ; tho’ we cannot af- 
fign any other Reafon, befides Experience, for fo re- 


- markable a Diiference betwixt the one and the other. 


Why has the Will an Influence over the Tongue and 
Fingers, and not over the Heart or Liver? This Que- 
ftion would never embarrafs us, were we confcious 

E 6 of 
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Of a Power in:the former Cafe, and not an-the .lasegr. 
-. We fhauld, thon, -peracive,. independent of .Expe- 
rience, why the Authority of Wiull,over the Organs pf 
the Body is circumfcrib’d within fach particular Li- 
_ mits. Being in that Cafe fully acquainted with. the 
_ Power or Force, by which it operates, we fhould alfo 
‘know, why its Influence reaches precifely to {uch 
Boundaries, and no a 


AMax, ftrnck fuddenly with a Palfy in the Leg 
or Arm, or who had newly loft thofe Members, -fre- 
" quently endeavoers, at firft, to move them, and em- 
- ploy them to their ufual Offices. Here ‘he is as-seuch 
-@anfcious of Power to command fuch Limbs, es a 
* Man in perfe& Health is co aftuate any Member, 
which remains in its natural State and Condition. ‘But 
. Confcioufmefs never deceives. «Confequently, nexher 
. in the one Cafe nor the other, are we ever canfcions 


' of .any Power. We only learn the Influence of our * 


Will from Experience. And Experience. only. teaches 


us, how one Event conftantly follows another, with: 


out inftruting us in the fecret Connexion, which binds 
them together, and renders them infeparable. 


Thirdly, Weleamfrom Anatomy, that the imme- 
diate Object of Power in voluntary Motion, is not the 
~ Member itfelf, which is mov’d, but certain Mufcles, 
and Nerves, and animal Spirits, and perhaps, fome- 
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~ ghing fall maoxe spinute and more: unknown, thro’ 
- wwhich.the Mation .is fuccedlively .propagated, ’ere it 
- eagh she‘Member itfelf, whole Motion is the imme- 
diate Objectiof ‘Volition. Can.therebea more certain 
Proof, ‘that the Rower, by which this whale Opera 
tion is:perform’d, :{p far: fram heing directly and fully 

- . known by an inward Sentiment-or Confcioufnels; is, 
to the laftdegree, myfterious and unintelligible ? Here 
the Mind wills acertain Event : Immediately, another 
Event, unknown to ourfelves, and totally different 
‘from that intended, is produc’d: This Event pro- 

_ duces another, equally unknown: Till at lait, thro’ 
| long. Succeffion, the defjr’d Event is produc’d. But 
if the original Power were felt, it muft be known: 
‘Were it known, its Effect muft alfo be known; fince 
all Power is relative to its Effect. And wice verfa, if 
the Effet be not known, the Power camot ‘be known 
or.felt. How indeed can we be coniciaus of.a Power 

-. jp znove aur Lins, when. we have np fuck Power ; 
' dur only shat to: snove .cectgin. amma [Sparite, . which, 
tho’ they produce at fa the Motion -of-our Linibs, 

- ‘yet operate in a Manner, that is altogether Reyont 
- ow Camprbenfion > 


‘We may, therefore, conclude frem the whole, I 
hope, without any Temerity, tho’ with Affurance ; 
that our Idea of Power is not copy’d from any Senti- 
‘ mo, 2 . ment 
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ment or Confcioufnefs of Power within ourfelves, 
when we give rife to animal Motion, or apply our 
Limbs to their proper Ufe and Office. That their 
‘Motion follows the Command of the Will is a Matter 
of common Experience, like other natural Events: 
But the Power or Energy, by which this is effeéted, 
like that in other natural Events, is unknown and in- 
conceivable *. 


_ SHaut we then affert, that we are confcious of a 
Power or Energy in our own Minds, when, by an 
Aé& or Command of our Will, we raife up anew Idea, 
fix the Mind to a Contemplation of it, turn it on all 

Sides, 


_ © It may be pretended, that the Refiftance, which we meet 
with in Bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our Force, and 
call up all our Power ; this gives us the Idea of Force and Power, 
*Tis this Nifus or ftrong Endeavour, of which we are confcious, 
that is the original Impreffion, from which this Idea is copy’d, 
But, Arf, we attribute Power to a vaft Number of Objects, 
where we never can fuppofe this Refiftance or Exertion of Power 
to take place : To the fupreme Being, who never meets with any 
Refiftance ; to the Mind in its Command over our Ideas and 
Limbs, in common Thinking and Motion, where the Effect fol- 
Jows immediately upon the Will, without any Exertion or fum- 
moning up of Force 3 to inanimate Matter, which is not capable 
of this Sentiment. Secondly, This Sentiment of an Endeavour 
to overcome Refiftance hasno known Connexion with any Event ; 
‘What follows it, we know by Experience, but could not know 
@ priori, 
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Sides,. and at laft difmifs it for fome other Idea, when 

ewe think, that we have furvey’d it with fufficient Ac- 

curacy? I believe the fame Arguments will prove, 

‘that. even this Command of the Will gives usno real I- 
.dea of Force or Energy. 


Firf, Te mutt be allow’d, that when we know a 
Power, we know that very Circumftance in the Caufe, 
by which it is enabled to produce the Effect: For 
thefe are {uppos’d to be fynonimous. We mutt, there- 
fore, know both the Caufe and Effect, and the Re- 
lation betwixt the one and the other. But do we pre- 
tend to be acquainted with the Nature of the human 
Soul and the Nature of an Idea, or the Aptitude of 
the one to produce the other ? This is a real Creation ; 
a ProduGion of fomething out of nothing: Which 
implies a Power fo great, that it may feem, at firft 
Sight, beyond the Reach of any Being, lefs than infi- 
nite. Atleaft, it muft be own’d, that fuch a Power 
is not felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the 
Mind. We only feel the Event, viz. the Exiftence 
of an Idea, confequent to a Command of the Will ; 
But the Manner, by which this Operation is per- 
form’d ; the Power, by which it is produc’d; is en- 
tirely beyond our Comprehenjion. 


Secondly, 'The Cosmand of the Mind over itfelf is 


limited, as well as its Command over the Body; and 
| thefe 
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ahefe Limitations are not known -by -Reafon, cranny 
-Cantemplation of the Natuze-of the Canfo :and: the 
Affe ; but only by Expeciesce and Olifervation, -as'' 
“in -all other natural Events and dn ‘the ‘Operation ‘of | 
external Obje&ts. Our Authority over-our Sentiments - 
and Paffions is much weaker than that over our I. 
leas ; ‘and-even the latter Authority is circumferib’d - 
,within very narrow Limits. Will any ene pretegd itp .. | 
aflign the ultimate Reafon-of thefe Limits, or chow 
-why the Power is defciant in.one-Cafe and net in an 
ther ? 7 

‘ 


| Ybirdh, “This Self-command is very different at 
aifferent Times. A Man in Health poftefies more of 
dt, than.one languifhing with Sicknefs, ‘We ase more 
‘Mafters. af our ‘Thoughts. in the ‘Morning than in the 
Evening : Falting, than after-a full Meal. Can we 
Bive any Reafon for thefe Wariations, ‘except Expe- | 
rience * Where then is the Power, of which we pre- 
tend.to be ‘comfcious ? Is there not here fome fecret 
Mechanifm or Stru@ure of Parts, either in a {pirituat 
or material Subftance or both, ‘upon which the Effect 
depends, and which being altogether unknown to us, 
renders the Power or Energy ef the Will oo un- 
known and incomprehenfible ?. 


Vorittion is furely ‘an At of the Mind, with 
which we are fuiliciently acquainted. Refle@ upon it. 
; Confider 
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Coadider it on all Sides. Do you find any thing in it 
like. this creative Power, by which it raifes from no- 
thing a new Idea, and by a kind of Frat, imitates 
the Omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be allow’d fo 
‘to {peak, who call’d forth into Exiftence all the various 
Scenes of Nature ? So far from being confcious of 
this Energy in the Will, it requires as certain Expe- 
rience, as that which we are poffefs’d of in the Cafe, 
to convince us, that fuch extraordinary Effetts do ever 
refult from a fimple A& of Volition. 


‘Tue Generality of Mankind never find any Diffi- 
culty in accounting for the more common.and fa- 
miliar ‘Operations of Nature ; fuch as the Defcent of 
heavy Bodies, the Growth of Plants, the Generation 
of Animals, or the Nourifhment of’Bodies by Foods 
hut .fuppofe, - that, .in -all thefe Cafes, they perceive 
the.very Force and Energy of the Caufe, by whieh it 
4s .connected with its Effect, and ‘is for ever infallible 
in itsOperation. They acquire, by long Habit, fuch 
a ‘Turn .ef Mind, that, upon the Appearance of the 
Caufe, they immediately expect with Affurance its u- 
fual. Attendant, and hardly conceive. it poflible, that 
any other Event could refule from it. “Tis only on 
the Difeovery ‘of extraordinary Phenomena, fuch as 
Earthquakes, Peftilences, and Prodigies of any Kind, 
-that:they find themfelves jat-a Lofs to.efign a proper 
‘Caufe, and:to explain the. Megner, :in -which the Ef- 

fect 
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fe&t is produc’d by it. °Tii ufual for Men, in fuch 
Difficulties, to have recourfe to fome invifible, intel- 
ligent Principle, (gua/i Deus ex machina) as the im- 
mediate Caufe of that Event, which furprifes them, 
and which, they think, cannot be accounted for from 
the common Powers of Nature. But Philofophers, 
who carry their Scrutiny a little farther, immediately 
perceive, that, even in the moft familiar Events, the 
Energy of the Caufe is as unintelligible as in the moft 
extraordinary and unufual, and that we only learn by 
Experience the frequent Conjunction of one Objet 
with another, without being ever able to comprehend 
any thing like Con nexron betwixt them. Here then 
many Philofophers think themfelves oblig’d by Reafon 
to have recourfe, on all Occafions, to the fame Prin- 
_ ciple, which the Vulgar never appeal to but in Cafes, 


that appear miraculous and fupernatural. They ac- - 


knowledge Mind and Intelligence to be, not only the 
‘ultimate and original Caufe of all Things, but the im- 
mediate and fole Caufe of every Event, that appears in 
Nature. They pretend, that thofe Objects, which 
‘are commonly denominated Cau/és, are in Reality no- 
thing but Occafons ; and that the true and direct Prin- 
ciple of every Effect is not any Power or Force in Na- 
ture, but a Volition of the fupreme Being, who wills, 
that fuch particular Objeéts fhould be for ever conjoin’d 
with each other. Inftead of faying, that one Billiard- 
Ball moves another, by a Force, which it has deriv’d 

7 , from 
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-from the Author of Nature; "tis the Deity himfelf, 
.they fay, who, by a particular Volition, moves the 
fecond Ball, being determin’d to this Operation by 
ithe Impulfe of the firft Ball; in Confequence of thofe 
general Laws, which he has laid down to himfelf in 
the Government of the Univerfe. But Philofophers, 
advancing ftill in their Enquiries, difcover, that, as 
we are totally ignorant of the Power, on which de- 
pends the mutual Operation of Bodies, we are no 
_lefs- ignorant of that Power, on which depends 
the Operation of Mind on Body, or of Body on 
Mind ; nor are we able, either from our Senfes or 
Confcioufnefs, to affign the ultimate Principle, in the 
one Cafe more than in the other. The fame Igno- 
rance, therefore, reduces them to the fame Conclu- 
fion. They affert, that the Deity is the immediate 
Caufe of the Union betwixt Soul and Body, and that 
they are not the Organs of Senfe, which, being agi- 
tated by external Objects, produce Senfations in the 
Mind ; but that ’tis a particular Volition of: our om- 
nipotent Maker, which excites fuch a Senfation, in 
‘Confequence of fuch a Motion in the Organ. In like 
manner, it is not any Energy in the Will, that pro- 
duces local Motion in our Members: ’Tis God him- 
felf, who is pleas’d to fecond our Will, in itfelf impo- 
tent, and to command that Motion, which we erro- 
neouily attribute to our own Power and Efficacy. Nor 
do Philofophers ftop at this Conclufion. They fome- 
: . | times 
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times apply the fame Inferences to the Mind itfelf, in 
its internal Operations. .Our mental Vifion or Con- 
-ception. of Ideas is nothing bot-a Revelation. made to 
as -by our Maker. When we voluntarily turn our 
‘Thoughts to any. Objeg, -and: raife up its Image in the 
Fancy ; it is mot the Will, whiah creates that Idea : 
"Tis the univerfal Creator of all Things, who -dilcor 
-vers it bo the. Mind, and renders it prefent to us. 


''Fuus, according to thefe Philofophers, every Thing 


‘is full-ef God. -Not- contented with ‘the Principle, 


‘that nothing exifts: but by his Will,‘ that nothing pof- 
‘feffes any: Power but -by -his Conceffion : They rob 
‘Nature, and all created ‘Beings of evéry Power, in or- 
-der to render their Dependance on the Deity ftill-more 


:ferifible .and immediate. ‘They confider wot, that-by | 


this Theory they diminith, iwiftead of magnifying, the 
‘Grandeur of thofe Attribates, awhich ‘they affett fo 
‘anuch to celebrate. It argues furely more Power in 
‘the Deity to delegate a’ eertain Degree of Power to his 
‘inferior Creatures than to operate every Thing by his 
“immediate Volition. It argues more Wifdom :to con- 
“trive at firft the Fabric of the World with fuch petfett 


-Forefight, that, af itfelf, and by its own proper Ope- _ 


‘ration, it-may ferve all the Purpofes of Providence, 
“than if the great -Creator were oblig’d every Moment 
‘to adjuft its Parts, and animate'by his ‘Breath: all the 
‘Wheels of that ftupendous Machine, __ i 


Bur 
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“Bu T if we would have a more philofophical Cons. 


futation of this Theory, perhaps the two ee 
Reflections may fuffice, . 


Firff, It {eems to me, that this Theary, of the u- 
niverfal Energy and Operation of the fupreme Beings 
is too bold ever to carry Conviction with it to a Man, 
who is fufficiently appriz’d of the Weaknefs of human 
Reafon, and the narrow Limits, to which it is con- 
fin’d in all its Operations. Tho’ the Chain of Argu- 
ments, that lead to it, were ever fo conclufive and Io- 
gical, there muft arife a ftrong Supicion, if not ‘an ab- 
folute Affurance, that it has'led .us quite beyond the 
Reach of our Faculties, when it eftablifhes Conclu- 
fions -{o extraordinary, and fo remote from common: 
Life and Experience. We are got into. Fairy-land,. 
long ere we havereach’d the laft Steps of our Theory ; 
and ¢bere we have no Reafon to truft our common 
Methods of Argument, or think that our ufual Analo- 
gies and Probabilities have any Weight or Authority. 
Our Line is too fhort to fathom fuch immenfe Abyffes. 
And however we may flatter ourfelves, that we are 
guidedim every Step we take by a kind of Verifimili- 
tude and Experience ; we may be affur’d,. that this 
fancy’d Expefience.has .no. Authority, when we thus 
apply it to Subje@s, that lie eatirely out of the Sphere 
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of Experience. But on this we fhall have Occafion 
to touch afterwards *, 


Secondly, I cannot perceive any Force in the Ar- 


guments, on which this Theory is founded. We are 


ignorant, *tis true, of the Manner, in which Bodies 


Operate on each other: Their Force or Energy is en-— 
tirely incomprehenfible. But are we not equally ig- 


norant of the Manner or Force, by which a Mind, 
even the fupreme Mind, operates either on itfelf or 
on Body ? Whence, I befeech you, do we acquire 
any Idea of it ? We have no Sentiment or Con- 
{cioufnefs of this Power in ourfelves: We have no 


Idea of the fupreme Being, but what we learn from | 
Reflection on our own Faculties. Were our Igne- 


rance, therefore, a good Reafon for our rejecting any 
Thing, we fhould be led into that Principle of refufing 
all Energy tothe fupreme Being as much as to the 
groffeft Matter. We furely comprehend as little the 
Operations of the one as of the other. Is it more diffi- 


cult to conceive, that Motion may arife from Impulfe, 


than that it may arife from Volition? All we know is 
our profound Ignorance in both Cafes +. | 
PART. 

® Effay XII. | 


tT I need not examine at length the wis inertia, which is fo 
much talk’d of in the new Philofophy, and which is afcrib’d to 


Matter. We find by Experience, that a Body at Reft or in Mo_ 


ton 


— -- =_-- 
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PART I, 


But to haften to a Conclufion of this Argument; 
which is already drawn out to too great a Length ; 
We have fought, in vain, foran Idea of Power or ne- 
ceffary Connexion in all the Sources, from which we ’ 
could fuppofe it to be deriv’d. It appears, that, in’ 

7 fingle 


tion continues for ever in its prefent State, till put from it by 
fome new Caufe: And that a Body impell’d takes as much Mo- 
tion from the impelling Body as it acquires itfelf. Thefe are 
Faé&ts. Whenwe call this a wis inertia, we only mark thefe 
Facts, without pretending to have any Idea of the inert Power 5 
in the fame Manner as when we talk of Gravity, we mean cere 
tain Effeéts without comprehending that active Power. It was 
never the Meaning of Sir I/aac Newton to rob Matter of all Force 
or Energy ; tho’ fome of his Followers have endeavour’d to efta- 
blith that Theory upon his Authority. On the contrary that. 
great Philofopher had recourfe to an etherial active Matter to ex- 
plain his univerfal Attraction ; tho’ he was fo cautious and mo- 
deft as to allow, that it was a mere Hypothefis, not to be infifted 
on, without more Experiments. I muft confefs, that there is fome- 
thing in the Fate of Opinions a little extraordinary. Des-Carter 
infinuated that Do@trine of the univerfal and fole Efficacy of the 


’ Deity, without infifting on it. Malebranche and other Cartefians 


made it the Foundation of all their Philofophy. It had, however, - 
no Authority in England, Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, never 
fo much as take notice of it, but fuppofe all along, that Matter 
has a real, tho’ fubordinate and deriv’d Power. By what Means 
has it become fo prevalent among our modern Metaphyficians ? 
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fingle Inftances of the Operation of Bodies, we never 
can, by our outmof Scrutiny, .dicover any Thing 
but ene Event following another, without being able 
to comprehend any Force or Power; by which the 
Caufe operates, or any Connexion betwixt it and its 
fuppos’d Effect, The fame Difficuléy. occurs in ‘con- 
templating the:-Operations of Mind on ‘Body:; where: 
we obferve the.Motion of the latter to follow upon the- 
Volition of the former ; but are not able to obferve 
er conceive the Tye, which binds them together, or 
the Energy, by which the Mind produces this Effedt.. 
The Authority of the Will over our own. Faculties and 
Ideas. is-nob: a whit. more- comprehenfible : So that. 
upon the.whole; there-appears not, thro” alf Nature, 
anyone Inftanee-ofComhexion, that’is conteivable by © 
us: All‘Events feem entirely loofe and feparate. One 
Event follows another ; but-we never can obferve any. 
Tye betwixt them: They. feem. conjein'd, but never 
conneded, And.as we can have no Idea of any Thing, 
that never appear’d to. our outward “Senfe or inward 
Sentiment, the neceffary Conclufion /eems to be, that 
we have no Idea of Connexion or Power at all, and 
that thefe Words are abfolutely without any -Meaning, 
when employ'd exher in are ae nee or 
common Lifo. 


But we have ftill one Method of avoiding this — 
Conclufion, and one Source, which: we have ‘not yet: 
| examin’d 
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examin’d. When any natural Object or Event is pre- . 
fented, ‘tis impoffible for us, by any Sagacity or Pe- 
netration, to difcover, or even conjefture, without 
Experience, what Event will refult from it, or to 
carry our Forefight beyond thofe Objeéts, which are 
immediately prefent to the Memory and Senfes. 
Even after one Inftance or Experiment, where we 
have obferv’d a particular Event to follow upon an- 
other, we are not entitled to forma general Rule, or 
foretel what will happen in like Cafes; it being juftly 
efteem’d an unpardonable Rafhnefs and Temerity to 
judge of the whole Courfe of Nature from one fingle 
Experiment, however accurate or certain. But when 
one particular Species of Events has always, in all In- 
ftances, been conjoin’d with another, we make no 
longer any Scruple to foretell the one upon the Ap- 
pearance of the other, and to employ that Reafoning, 
which can alone affure us of any Matter of Fa. or 
Exiftence. We then call the one Object, Cau/fe ; and 
the ‘other, Effe#: We fuppofe, that there is fome 
Connexion betwixt them ; fome Power in the one, 
by which it infallibly produces the other, and 


operates with the greateft Certainty and nee ‘Ne- 
ceflity. 


1 
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Ir appears, then, that this Idea of a neceffary Con- 
nexion amongft Objects or Events arifes from a Num- 
der of fimilar Inftances of the conftant ConjunGtion of 
_ thefe Events, and can never be fuggefted by any one 
of thefe.Inftances, furvey’d in all poffible Lights and 
Pofitions. But what is there ina Number of Inftances, 
different from every fingle Inftance, which is fupposd 
. tobe emélly fimilar? Nothing but this, that after a 
Repetition of fimilar Inftances, the Mind is carry’d by 
Habit, upon the Appearance of one Event, to expect 
its ufual Attendant, and to believe, that it will exift. 
This Connexion, therefore, which we feel in the 
Mid, or cuftomary Tranfition of the Imagination 
_ from one Object to its ufual Attendant, is the only 
Sentiment or Impreffion, from which we form the 
Idea of Power or neceffary Connexion. Nothing 
farther is in the Cafe. Contemplate the Subje@ on 
all Sides, you will never find any. other Origin of this 
Idea. There is no other Diffcrence betwixt one In- 
ftance, from which we never can receive the Idea of 
Connexion, and a Number of fimilar Inftances, by 
which it is fuggefted. The firft Time a Man faw. the 
Communication of Motion by Impulfe, as by the 
- Shock of two Billiard-balls, he could not pronounce 
. shat the one Effect was connected ; but only that it was 
égujoiu’d, with the other. After he has obferv’d fe- 


veral 
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veral Inftances of this Nature, he then pronounces 
them to be connected. _ What Alteration has happen’d 
to give rife to this new Idea of Connexion ? Nothing 
but this, that he now feels thefe Events to be connected 
in his Imagination, and can readily foretell the Ex- 
iftence of the one from the Appearance of the other, 
When, therefore, we fay, that one Objeé& is conneéted 
with another, we mean only, that they have acquir’d 
a Connexion in our Thoughts, and give rife te this 
Inference, by which they become Proofs of each o- 
ther’s Exiftence. A Conclufion, which is fomewhat 
extraordinary ; but which feems founded on fufficient 
Evidence. Nor will its Evidence be weakned by any 
general Diffidence of the Underftanding, or {ceptical 
Sufpicion concerning every Conclufion, that is new and 
extraordinary. No Conclufion can be more agreeable 
to Scepticifm than fuch as make Difcoveries concern- 
ing the Weaknefs and narrow Limitations of human 
Reafon and Capacity. 


Anp what flronger Inftance:can be préduc’d of the 
farprizing Ignorance and Weaknefs of the Underftand- 
ing, than the prefent? For furely, if there be any 
Relation among Objects, which it imports us to know 
perfe@ly, ’tis that of Caufe and Effect. On this.are 
"founded all our Reafonings concerning Matter of Fa& 
F 2 or 
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or Exiftence. By Means of it alone we attain any 
Affurance concerning Objects, that are remov’d from 
the prefent Teftimony of our Memory and Senfes. 
The only immediate Utility of all Science is to teach 
us, how to controul and regulate future Events by 
their Caufes. Our Thoughts and Enquiries are, there- 
fore, every Moment employ'd concerning this Re- 
lation. And yet fo imperfect are the Ideas we form 
concerning it, that "tis impoflible to give any juft De- 
finition of Caufe, except what is drawn from fome- 
thing extraneous and foreign to it. Similar Objects 
are always conjoin’d with fimilar. OF this we have 
Experience. Suitable to this Experience, therefore, 
we may define a Caufe to be an Obje@, follow'd by 
another, and where all the Objeds, fimilar to the firf, 
are follow'd by Obje&s, familar to the fecond. ‘The Ap- 
pearance of a Caufe does always convey the Mind, 
by acuftomary Tranftion, to the Idea of the Effect. 
Of this alfo we have Experience. We may, there- 
fore, fuitable to this Expericnce, form another Defi- 
nition of Caufe, and call it, an Obje8, follow'd by an- 
other, and whofe Appearance alavays conveys the Thought 
to that other. But tho’ both thefe Definitions be drawn 
from Circumftances, foreign to the Caufe, we cannot 
remedy this Inconvenience, or attam any more perfegt 
Definition, which may point out that Circumftance in 
the Caufe, which gives it a Connexion with its Effect. 
: We 
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We have no Idea of this.Connexion ; nor even any 
Notion what it is we defire to know, when we endea- 
vour at a Conception of it. We fay, for Inftance, 
that the Vibration of this String is the Caufe of this 
particular Sound. But whatdo we mean by that Af- 
firmation? We either mean, that this Vibration is fol- 
low'd by this Sound, and that all fimilay Vibrations have 
been follow'd by fimilar Sounds.: Ox, that this Vibia- 
tion is folow'd by this Sound, and that upon the Ap- 
pearance of the one, the Mind anticidates the Senfes, and 
forms immediately an Idea of the other, We may con- 
fider the Relation of Caufe and Effeét in either of thefe 
two Lights; but beyond thefe, we have no Idea 


of it. 


To recapitulate, therefore, the Reafonings of this 
Effay : Every Idea is copy’d from fome preceding Im- 
preffion ‘or Sentiment ; and where we cannot find any 
Impreffion, we may be certain there is no Idea. In 
all fingle Inftances of the Operation of Bodies or- 
Minds, there is nothing that produces any Impreffions. 
nor confequently can fuggeft any Idea of Power or 
neceffary Connexion. But when many aniform In- 
{tances appear, dnd the fame Objett is always follow'd 
by the fame Event; we then begin to entertain the 
Notion of Caufe and Connexion. We then /ee/ a. 

F 3 new: 
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new Sentiment, or Impreffion, wz. a cuftomary Con- 
nexion in the Thought or Imagination betwixt one 
Object and its ufual Arctendant ; and this Sentiment 
is the Original of that Idea we feek for. For as this © 
Idea arifes from a Number of fimilar Inftances, and 
not from any fingle Inftance ; 1¢ muft arife from that 
Circumftance, in which the Number of Inftances dif- 
fer from every individual Inftance. But this cufto- 
mary Connexion or Tranfition of the Imagination is 
the only Circumftance, in which they differ. In 
every other particular, they are alike. The firft In- 
ftance we faw of Motion, communicated by the Shock 
of two Billiard-balls (to return to this obvious Inttance) 
is exadtly fimilar to any one, that may, at prefent, : 
occur to us ; except only, that we could not, at firit, 
infer the one Event from the other; which we are 
enabled to do at prefent, after fo ling a Courfe of 
uniform Experience. I know not, if the Reader wiil 
readily apprehend this Reafoning. J am afraid, thar, 
fhould I multiply Words about it, or throw it into 
a greater Variety of Lights, it would only become 
more obfcure and intricate. In all abftract Rea- 
fonings, there is ome Point of View, which, if we 
can happily hic, we fhall go farther towards -- 
luftrating the Subject, than by all the Eloquence 
and le Expreffion of the World. This we 
fhonld 
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fhould endeavour to attain, and referve the Flowers 


of Rhetoric for Subjects, that are more adapted to 
them. 
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ESS AY VIII. 
Of LIBERTY | and Nrenney: 


PART I, 


T might reafonably be expected, that,;.in Ques 
- ftions, which have been canvafs’d and difputed. 
" with great Eagernefs fince the firft Origin of Science: 
and Philofophy,. the Meaning of all the ‘Terms, .at~ 
leaft, fhould have been agreed upon among the Dif- 
putants; and our Enquiries,. in the. Courfe. of two: 
thoufand Years,. been able to pafs from.Words to the: 
true and rea] Subject of the Controverfy.. For. how 
eafy may. it-feem to give.exact Definitions. of the. 
"Terms: employ’d in Reafoning, and make thefe Defi-- 
nitions,. not the mere. Sound. of. Words, ,the Object of | 
future Scrutiny and Examination! But if we confider 
the Matter more narrowly, we fhall be apt to draw a. 
quite oppofite Conclufion. From that Circumftance 
alone, that a Controverfy as beer long kept afoot,. 
: F 5 and: 
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and remains ftill undecided, we may prefume, that 
there 1s fome Ambiguity in the Expreffion, and that 
the Difputants affix different Ideas to the Terms em- 
ploy’d in the Controverfy. For as the Faculties of 
the Soul are fuppos’d to be naturally alike in all Men ; 
otherwife nothing cOuld be more fruitlefs than to 
 reafon or difpute together; "twere impoffible, if they 
affix’d the fame Ideas to: their Terms, they could fo 
Jong form different Opinions of the fame Subject ;. 
efpecially when they éommumicate their Views, and 
each Party turn themfelves on all Sides, in Search of 
Arguments, which may give them the Victory over 
their Antagonifts. °Tis true ; if they attempt the 
Difcuffion of Queftions, that lie entirely beyond the 
Reach of human Capacity, fich ds thofe concerning 
the Origin of Worlds, or the Oeconomy of the in- 
tellectual Syftem or Region of Spirits, they may long. 


beat the Air in their fruitlefs Contefts, and never ar- 
rive at ahy detefininate Conclufion. But if the Que- 


ftion regard any Subject of cemmon Life and Expe- 
tience ; nothing, one’ would think, could preferve the 
 Difpute fo long undecided, but fome ambiguous Ex- 
preflions, which keep the Antagonifts ftill at a Di- 
ftance, and hinder them from grappling with each 
other. 


Tuts has been the Cafe in the long-difputed Que_ 
ftion concerning aaa and Neceffity ; and to fo re- 


i markable 
1 
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markable a Degree, that, if I be not much miftaken; 
we fhall find all Mankind, both learned and i ignorant, 
to have been always of the fame Opinion with regard . 
to that Subje&t, and that a few intelligible Definitions 
would immediately have put an end to the whole Con- 
troverfy. I own, that this Difpute has been fo much. 
-canvafs’d on all hands, and.has led Philofophers into 
fuch.a Labyrinth of obfcure Sophyftry, that. ’tis no 
Wonder, if a fenfible and polite Reader indulge his 
Eafe fo far as to turn a.deaf Ear to the Propofal of 
fuch a Queftion, from which he can expect neither 
Tnftruction nor Entertainment. But the State of the 
Argument here propofed may, perhaps, ferve to re- 
. new his Attention, as it has more Novelty, promifes, 
at leaft, fome Decifion of the Controverfy, and will. 
not much difturb his Eafe, by any intricate or obfcure 
Reafoning. 


I uops, therefore, to make appear, that all Mem 
have ever agreed in the Doétrines both of Neceffity 
' and of Liberty, according to any reafonable Senfe, 
that can be put on thefe Expreffions ; and that the 
whole Controverfy has hitherto turn’d merely upon. 
Words. We fhall begin with examining the DoArine 
of Neceflity. 


’T1s univerfally allow’d, that Matter, in all its 
Operations, is a@uated by a neceflary Force, and that 
F 6 every, 
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every Effe& is fo precifely determin’d by the Nature: 
and Energy of its Caufe, that no other Effe&t, in fach 
particalar Circumftances, could poffibly have refulted 
from the Operation of that Caufe. The Degree and: 
Dire&ion of every Motion is,. by the. Laws of Nature; 
prefcrib’d with fach. Exatnefs, that a living Creature 
may as foon arife from the Shock of two:Bodies, as. 
Motion in: any other Degree or DireGion, than what 
is actually produc’d by it. Would we, therefore, 
form a juft and precife Idea of Necefity, we muft con-. 
fider, whence that Idea arifes, when we apply it ta- 
the Operation of Bodies.. 


Ir feems evident, that, if all the Scenes of Nature: 
were fhifted continually in fuch a. Manner, that no. 
two Events bore any Refemblance to each other, . but 
every Object was entirely new,. without any Similitude. 
to whatever had been feen before, we fhould never,. 
in that Cafe, haveattain’d the leaft Idea of Neceffity, 
or of a Connexion amongft thefe Objects. We might 
fay, upon fuch a Sappofition, that one Objet or E- 
vent has foflow’d another ; not that one was produc’d 
by the other. The Relation of Caufe and Effect maft 
be utterly unknown to Mankind: Inférence and Rea-_ 
foning concerning the Operations of Nature would, 
from that Moment, be at an End ; and the Memory 
and Senfes remain the only Canals, by which the 
Knowledge of any real Exiftence could paffibly have 
accefs to the Mind. Our Idea, therefore, of Necef- 

fiiy 
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fity and Caufation arifes entirely from that Unifor- 
mity, obfervable in the Operations of Nature. where. 
fimilar Objects are conftantly conjoin'd together, and 
the Mind is determin’d by Cuftom to infer the one 
from the Appearance of the other. 'Thefe two Cir- 
cumftances form. the whole. of that Neceffity, which 
we afcribe to Matter. Beyond the conftant Conjune- 
tion of familar Objects, and the confequent Inferencé 
from one to the other, we have no Notion of any Ne-. 
ceffity or Connexion. 


Ir it appear, therefore, that al] Mankind.have ever 
allow’d, withoat any Doubt or Hefitation, . that thefe 
two. Cireumftances, take place in the voluntary Aétions 
of Men, and in the Operations of the Mind; it muft 
follow, that all. Mankind have ever agreed in the 
Doégtrine of Neceflity, and that they have hitherto 


' difputed ,. merely for. Want of underftanding each. 


other... 


_ Ass to the firft Circumftance, . the conftant and regu- 
lar Conjunction of fimilar. Events; we may poffibly 
fatisfy ourfelves by the following Confiderations. 
It is univerfally acknowledg’d, that there is a great 
Uniformity amongift: the Actions of Meny.in all Na- 
tions and Ages, and that human Nature remains ftill 
the fame, in its Principles and Operations. ‘The fame 
Motives produce always: the fame Actions:: The fame 
| Events. 
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Events follow from the fame Caufes. Ambition, 
Avarice, Self-love, Vanity, Friendfhip, Generofity, 
public Spirit; thefe Paffions, mix’d in various De- 
grees, and diftributed thro’ Society, have been, from. 
the Beginning of the World, and ftill are, the Sources. 
of all the Actions and Enterprizes, that have ever been 
obferv’d amongft Mankind. Would you know the 
Sentiments, Inclinations, and Courfe of Life of the 
Grecks and Romans? Study well the Temper and 
A@ions of the French and Enzlfe. You cannot be 
much miftaken in transferring to the former mo/ of 
the Obfervations you have made with regard to the 


latter. Mankind are fo much the fame, in all Times. 


and Places, that Hiftory informs us of nothing new or. 


flrange in this particular. Its chief Ufe-is only to dif- ° 
cover the conftant and univerfal Principles of human. 


Nature, by fhewing Men in all Varieties of Circum- 
flances and Situations, and furnifhing us with Mate- 
rials, from which we may form our Obfervations, and 


become acquainted with the regular Springs of human 


Adtion and Behaviour. Thefe Records of Wars, In- 
trigues, Factions, and Revolutions are fo many Col- 
-le&tions of Experiments, by which the Politician or 
-moral Philofopher fixes the Principles of his Science ;. 
in the fame Manner as the Phyfician or natural Phi- 
‘lofopher becomes. acquainted’ with the Nature of 
Plants, Minerals, and other external Objects, by the 
Experiments, which he forms concerning them. Nor 
are the Earth, Water, and other Elements, examin’d 
by 
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by 4rifforle, and Hypocrates, more like thofe, which 
at prefent lie under our Obfervation, than the Men, 
defcrib’d by Polybius and Tacitus, are to i who now 
govern the World. 


Snoutn a Traveller, returning from a far Coun- 
try, bring us an Account of “Men, entirely different 
from any we were ever acquainted with ; Men, who 
were entirely divefted of Avarice, Ambition, or Re- 
venge ; who knew no Pleafure but Friendfhip, Gene- 
rofity, and public Spirit; we fhould immediately, 
from thcfe Circumftances, dete& the Falfhood, and 
prove him a Liar, with the fame Certainty as if he 
had ftuff’d his Narration with Stories of Centaurs and 
Dragons, Miracles and Prodigics. And if we would 
explode any Forgery in Hiftory, we cannot make ufe 
of amore convincing Argument, than to prove, that 
the Actions, afcrib’d to any Perfon, are direétly con- 
trary to the Courfe of Nature, and that no human 
‘Motives, in fuch Circumftances,: could ever induce: 
him to fach a Conduct. The Veracity of Quintus 
Curtius is as fufpicious, when he defcribes the fuper- 
natural Courage of Alexander, by which he was hur- 
ry’d on fingly to attack Multitudes, as when he de- 
{cribes his fupernatural Force and Activity, by which 
he was ab‘e to refit them. So readily and univerfally 
do we acknowledge a Uniformity in human Motives 
and AGtions as well as in the Operations of Body. 


Hence 
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Hence likewife the Benefit of that Experience,, 
acquir’d by a long Life and a Variety of Bufinefs and 
Company, in order to inftrué& us in the Principles of. 
human Nature, and regulate our future Condu@, as 
well as Speculation. By Means of this Guide, we 
mount up tothe Knowledge of Mens Inclinations 


and Motives, from their Actions, Expreffions, and | 


even Geftures ; and again,. defcend to. the Interpreta- 
tion of their Actions from the Knowledge of their 
Motives and Inclinations. ‘The general Obfervations, 
treafur’d up by a Courfe of Fraftice and Experience, 


give us the Clue of human. Nature, and teach us to- 
unravel all its Labyrinths and Intricacies..  Pretexts: 


and Appearances no longer deceive us. Public De- 
clarations pafs for the fpecious Colouring of a Caufe. 
And tho’ Virtue and Honour be allow’d their prdper 
Weight and Authority, that perfe& Difintereftedneds,. 


fo often pretended, is never expected in Multitudes- 


and Parties; feldom in their Leaders ; and fcarcely. 
even in Individuals of ‘any’ Rank- or Statiort. Bot 
were there no Uniformity in human A@tions, and: 
were every Experiment we could form ofthis Kind: 
irregular and anomolous, ’twere-impoffible to colle& 
any general Obfervations concerning Mankind ; and 
no Experience, however accurately digefted’ by Re- 
fie&tion, would ever fcrve to any Purpofe. Why fs 


the antient Hufbandman more fkilful in his Calling | 
than the young Beginner, but becaufe there is a cer- 
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tain Uniformity in the Operation of the Sun, Rain, 
and Earth, towards the Production of Vegetables 5 
and Experience teaches the old Praétitioner the Rulcs, 
by which this Operation is govern’d and directed ? 


Ws muft not, however, expect, that this Unifor- 
mity. of human Actions fhould be carry’d fuch g 
Length, as that all Men, in the fame Circumftances, 
fhould always act precifely in the fame Manner, with- 
out any Allowance for the Diverfity of Characters, 
Prejudices, and Opinions. Such a Uniformity, in 
every Particular, is found in no Part of Nature. On 
the contrary, from obferving the Variety of Conduct 
and Behaviour in different Men, we are enabled to. 
form a greater Variety of Rules and Maxims, which 
ftill fuppofe a Degree of Uniformity and Regula- 
rity. 


Arg the Manners of Men different in different Ages 
and Countries? We learn thence the great Force of 
Cuftom and Education, which mold the human Mind 
from its Infancy, and form it into a fix'd and eftablifh’d 
Charafter. Is the Behaviour and Conduét of the one 
Sex very unlike that of the other? "Tis from thence 
we become acquainted with the different Characters, 
which ‘Nature has imprefs’d upon the Sexes, and 
which fhe preferves with Conftancy and Regularity. 
Are the Aétions of the fame Perfon much diverfify’d 
in the different Periods of his Life, from Infancy to old 

Age & 
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Age? This affords Room for many general Obferva- 
‘tions concerning the gradual Change of our Senti- 
‘ments and Inclinations, and the different Maxims, 
which prevail in the different Ages of human Crea- 
tures. Even the Characters which are peculiar to 
each Individual, have a Conftancy and Uniformity in 
their Influence, otherwife our Acquaintance with the 
Perfons, and our Obfervations of their Conduct could 
never teach us their Difpofitions, nor ferve to direct 
our Behaviour with regard to them. | 


_Iceanrt it poffible to find fome Actions, which 
feem to have no regular or uniform Connexion with 
any knawn Motives, and are Exeeptions to all the 
Meafures of Conduct, which have ever been eftablifh’d 
for the Government of Men. But if we would wile 
lingly know, what Judgment fhould be form’d of 
fuch irregular and extraordinary Actions ; we may 
confider the Sentiments that are commonly enter- 
tain’d with regard to thofe irregular Events, which 
appear in the Courfe of Nature, and the Operations 
of external Objetts. All Caufes are not conjoin’d to 
their ufual Effects, with like Conftaacy and Unifor- 
mity. An Artificer, who handles only dead Matter, 
~ may be ditappointed of his Scope and Aim as well as 
the Politician, who diredts the Conduct of fenfible and 
intelligent Agents. 


Tus 
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Taz Vulgar, who take Things according to their 
fuft Appearance, attribute the Uncertainty of Even's 
to fuch an Uncertainty in the Caufes as makes them 
often fail of their ufual Influcnce ; tho’ they mect 
with no Obflacle nor Impediment in their Operation. 
But Philofophers, obferving, that almoft in every Part 
of Nature there is contain’d a vaft Variety of Springs 
and Principles, which are hid, by reafon of their Mi- 
nutenefs or Remotenefs, find, that “tis at leaft poffible 
the Contraricty of Events may not proceed from any 
Contingency in the Caufe, but from the fecret Ope- 
ration of contrary Caufes. This Poffibility is con- 
verted into Certainty by farther Obfervation, when 
they remark, that, upon an exact Scrutiny, a Cor- 
trariety of Effects always betrays a Contrariety of 
Caufes, and proceeds from their mutual Hindrance 
and Oppofition, A Peafant can give no better Reax 
fon for the ftopping of any Clock or Watch thar to 
fay it commonly does not go right ; But an Artizan 
eafily perceives, that the fame Force in the Spring or. 
Pendulum has always the fame Influence on the 


Wheels 3 but fails of its ufual Effee, perhaps by Rea- 


fon of a Grain of Duft, which puts’a ftop to the whole 


Movement. From the Obfervation of feveral parallel 


Inftances, Philofophers form a Maxim, that the Con- 
nexion betwixt all Caufes and Effeéts is equally necef- 
fary, and that its feeming Uncertainty in fome In- 

: {tances 
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ftances proceeds from the fecret epegunes of con- 
trary Caufes. 


Tvs for Inftance, in the human Body, when the 
ufual Symptoms of Health or Sicknefs difappoint our 
Expeétations ; when Medicines operate not with their 
wonted Powers; when i:regular Events follow from 
any particular Caufes ; the Philofopher and Phyfician 
are not furpriz’d at the Matter, nor are ever tempted 
to deny, in general, the Neceffity and Uniformity of 
thofe Principles, by which the animal Oeconomy is 
conducted. They know, that a human Body is a 
mighty complicated Machine : That many fecret 
. Powers lurk in it, which are altogether beyond our 
Ccmprehenfion : That to us it muf often appear very 
uncertain in its. Operations: And that therefore the 
irregular Events, which outwardly difcover them- 
felves, can be no Proof, that the Laws of Nature are 
not obferv'd with the greateft Strifinefs and Regula- 
rity in its internal Operations aad Government, 


Tue Philofopher, if he be confiftent, muft apply 
the fame Reafonings to the Aétions and Volitions of 
intelligent Agents. The moft irregular and unex- 
pected Refolutions of Men may frequently be ac- 
counted for by thofe who know every particular Cir- 
cumftance of their Charaéter and Situation, A Perfon 
of an obliging Difpofiticn gives a peevifh Anfwer : 

But 
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But he has the Tooth-ake, or has not din’d. A ftu- 
,pid Fellow difcovers an uncommon Alacrity in his 
Carriage: But he has met with a fudden Piece of 
Good-fortune. Or even when an Adétion, as fome- 
times happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the Perfon himfelf or by others ; we know, 
im general, that the Characters of Men are, to a cer- 
tain Degree, inconftant and irregular. This is, in a 
Manner, the conftant Character of human Nature ; 
tho’ it be applicable, ina more particular Manner, to 
fome Perfons, who have no fix’d Rule for their Con- 
duét, but proceed in a continu’d Courfe of Caprice 
and Inconftancy. The internal Principles and Mo- 
tives may operate in a uniform Manner, notwithftand- 
ing thefe feeming Irregularities ; in the fame Manner 
as the Winds, Rain, Clouds, and other Variations of 
the Weather are fuppos’d to be govern’d by fteady 
Principles ; tho’ not eafily difcovcrable by human Sa- 
gacity and Enquiry. 


. Tue ‘it appears, not only that the Conjun@ion 

betwixt Motives and voluntary Adtions is as‘regular 
and uniform, as that betwixt the Caufe and Effect in 
any Part of Nature ; bet alfo that this regular Con- 
“junction has been univerfally acknowledg’d amongtt 
Mankind, and has never been the Subject of Difpate, 
either in Philofophy or.common Life. Now as it is 
zom paft Experience, that we :draw all Inferences 

concerning 
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‘concerning the future, and as we conclude, that Obe 
jects will always be conjoin’d together, which we find 
always to have been conjoin’d; it may feem fuper- 
fiuous to prove, that this experienc’d Uniformity m 
human Actions is the Source of all the Jeferences we 
forma concerning them. But in order to throw the 
Argument into a greater Vanety of Lights, we thall 
alfo infift, tho’ briefly, on this latter Topic, 


Tu mutual Depcndance of Men is fo great, in 
all Societies, that fcarce any human Aétion is en 
tirely compleat in itfelf, or is perform’d without fome 
Reference to the Actions of others, which are requi- 
fite to make it anfwer fully the Intention of the Actor, 
The pooreft Artificer, who labours alone, expeéts ct 
Jeat the Protetion of the Magiftrate, to enfure the 
Enjoyment of the Fruits of his Labour. He alfo ex- 
reéts, that, when he carries his Goods to Market, and 
offers them at areafonable Price, he fhall find Buyers s 
and fhall be able, by the Money he acquires, to en- 
gage others to fupply ham with thofe Commodities, 
which are requifite for his Subfiftence. In Propor- 
tion as Mens Dealings are more extenfive, and their 
Intercourfe with others more complicated, they al- 
ways comprehend, in their Schemes of Life, .a greater 
Variety of voluntary A€tons, which .they expect, 
from their proper Motives, to co-operate with ‘their 
own. In all thefe Conclufions, they take their Mea- 


_ fares 
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fures from paft' Experience, in the fame Manner as in 
their Reafonings concerning external ObjeG&ts; and 
firmly believe, that Men, as well as all the Elements, 
are to continue, in their Operations, the fame, which 
they have ever found them. A Manufacturer reckons 
upon the Labour of his Servants, for the Execution of 
any Work, as much as upon the Tools he employs, 
and would be equally furpriz’d, im the one Cafe, were 
his Expectations difappointed, as in the other. In 
fhort, this experimental Inference and Reafoning con- 
cerning. the Actions of others enters fo much into hu- 
man Life, that no Man, while awake, is evera Mo- 
ment without employing itt. Have we not Reafon, 
therefore, to affirm, that all Mankind have always 
agreed in the Doétrine of Neceffity, according to the 
foregoing Definition and Explication of it? | 


Nor have Philofophers ever entertain’d a different 
Opinion from the People in this Particular, F or net 
to mention, that almoft every Adtion of their Life 
fuppofes it; there are even few of the fpeculative 
Parts of Learning, to which it is not effentia]. What 
would become of Hiffory, had we not a Dependance 
on the Veracity of the Hiftorian, according to the Ex. 
perience we have‘had of Mankind ? How could Po/;- 


_ ties be a Science, if Laws and Forms of Government 


had not a uniform and regular Influence upon Society ? 
Where would be the Foundation of Moral:, if par- 


ticular 
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ticular Charaéters had no certain nor determinate 
Power to produce particular Sentiments, and if thefe 
Sentiments had no conftant Operation en Actions? 
And with what Pretext could we employ our Critici/m 
upon any Poet or polite Author, if we could not pro- 
 nounce the Conduct and Sentiments of his Actors, ei- 
ther natural or unnatural, to fuch Charaéters, and in 
fuch Circumftances? It feems almoft impoflible, there- 
fore, to engage, either in Science or Action of any 
Kind, without acknowledging the Doétrine of Ne- 
ceffity, and this Jzference from Motives to voluntary 
Actions ; from Characters to Condué. 


Anp indeed, when we confider how aptly natural 
and mora/ Evidence link together, and form only one 
Chain of Argument betwixt them, we fhall make no 
Scruple to allow, that they are of the fame Nature, 
and deriv’d from the fame Principles. A Prifoner, 
who has neither Money nor Intereft, difcovers the 
Impoffibility of his Efcape, as well from the Obiti- 
nacy of the Goaler, as from the Walls and Bars, with 
which he is furrounded ; and in all Attempts for his 
Freedom, chufes rather to work upon the Stone and 
Iron of the one, than upon the inflexible Nature of 
the other. The fame Prifoner, when conduéted to 
the Scaffold,. forefees his Death as certainly from the 
Conftancy and Fidelity of his Guards as from the Ope- 

rat.on 
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yation of the Ax or Wheel. His Mind rans along a 
‘certain Train of Fdeas: The Refufal of the Soldiers 
‘to confent to his Efcape ; the Action of the Execu- 
‘tioner ; the Separation of the Head and Body ; Bleed- 


‘ing, convalfive Motions, and Death. Here is a con- 


‘neéted Chain of natural Caufes and voluntary Aétions ; 


“but the Mind feels no Difference betwixt them, in 


paffing from one Link to another : nor is lefs certain 


of the future Event than if it were connected with the 
Objects prefent to the Memory or Senfes, by a Train 
“of Caufes, cemented together by what we are pleas’d 
to call a phyfical Neceflity. The fame experienc’d 


‘Union has the fame Effe&t on the Mind, whether the 


“united Objects be Motives, Volitions, and Actions ; 


or Figure and Motion. We may change the Names 
of Things ; but their Nature and their Operation on 


_ the Underftanding never change. 


IT uave frequently confider’d, what could poffibly 


be the Reafon, why all Mankind, tho’ they have 


ever, without Hefitation, acknowledged the Doctrine 
of Neceflity, in their whole Practice and Reafoning, 
have yet difcover’d fuch a Reluctance to acknowledge 


-itin Words, and-have rather fhewn a Propenfity, in 


all’ Ages, to profefs the contrary Opinion. The 
Matter, I think, may be accounted for, after the 
following Manner; If we examine the Operations of 
Bodies and the Produétion of Effeéts from their Caufes, 

G | we 
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we fhall find, that all our Faculties can never carry 
us farther in our Knowledge of this Relation, than 
barely to obferve, that particular Objects are confantly 
conjoin'd together, and that the Mind is carry’d, by a 
cufomary Tranfition, from the Appearance of the one 
to the Belief of the other. But tho’ this Conclufion 
concerning human Ignorance be the Refult of the 
ftriéteft Scrutiny and Examination of this Subject, 
Men fill entertain a ftrong Propenfity to believe, that 


they penetrate farther into the Powers of Nature, | 


and perceive fomething like a neceffary Connexion 
betwixt the Caufe and the Effect. When again they 
turn their Reflections towards the Operations of their 
own Minds, and_/ee/ no fuch Connexion of the Mo- 
tive and the Aétion; they are apt, from thence, to 
fuppofe, that there is a Difference betwixt the Effects, 
‘refulting from material and brute Force, and thofe 
which arife from Thought and Intelligence. But be- 
jng once convinc’d, that we know nothing farther of 
Caufation of any Kind, than merely the confant Con- 
junction of Objects, and the confequent Inference of 
the Mind from one to another, and finding, that thefe 
twoCircumftances are univerfally acknowledged to have 
‘place in voluntary Actions ; we may thence be more 
- eafily led to own the fame Neceflity, common to all 
- Caufes. And tho’ this Reafoning may contradié& the 
Syftems of many Philofophers, in afcribing Neceffity to 
the Determinations of the Will, we fhall find, upon 
-Refle€tion, that they diffent from it in Words only, 
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not in their real Sentiments. Neceffity, according to 
‘the Senfe in which it is here taken, has never yet 
been rejected, nor can ever, I think, be rejeSted, by 
any Philofopher. It may only, perhaps, be pretend- 
ed, that the Mind can perceive, in the Operations of 
Matter, fome farther Connexion betwixt.the Caufe 
and Effect; and a Connexion, which has not Place 
-in the voluntary Actions of intelligent Beings. Now 
whether it be foor not, can only appear upon Examji- 
nation, and it is incumbent on thefe Philofophers to 
_ make good their Affertion, by defining or defcribing 
that Neceflity, and pointing it out to us, im the Ope- 
. rations of material Caufes. 


_ It would feem, indeed, that Men begin at the 
. wrong End of this Queftion concerning Liberty and 
Neceflity, when they enter upon it by examining the 
Faculties of the Soul, the Influence of the Under- 
. ftanding, and the Operations of the Will. Let them 
firft difcufs a more fimple Queftion, viz. the Opera- 
tions of Body and of brute unintelligent Matter ; and 
try if they can there form any Idea of Caufation and 
Neceffity, except that of a conftant Conjunétion of 
Objects, and fubfequent Inference of the Mind from 
one to another. If thefe Circumftances: form, in re- 
ality, the whole of that Neceffity, which we can con- 
ceive in Matter, and if thefe Circumftances be alfo _ 
univerfally acknowledg’d to take place in the Opera- 
_tions ef the Mind, the Difpute is at an End; or, at 
3 =? Ga: Lal 
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leaft, mutt be own'd to be thenceforward. merély 
werbal. But as long as we will rafhly fuppofe, that 
we have fome farther Idea of Neceffity and Caufation 
"in the Operations .of .external Objects ;.at the fame 
aime, that.we can find nothing farther, ‘in the volun- 
tary Actions of the Mind; there is no Poflibility of 
bringing the Difpute to any determinate Iffue,. while 
we proceed upon fo erroneous a Suppofition. The 
only Method of undeceiving us, is, to mount up 
higher ; to examine the narrow Extent.of our Know- 
ledge, -when apply'd to material Caufes ; and to con- 
wince ourfelves, that all we ‘know of them, is, the 
conftant Conjunction and Inference above-mention’d. 

We may, perhaps, find, that ’tis with Difficulty we 
are indut’d to fix:fach narrow Limits to human Un- 
derftanding : But we can afterwards find no Difficulty, 
when we come to apply this Doftrine to the Aétions of 
the Will. For as ‘tis evident, that thefe have a regu- 
lat and conftant Conjunétion. with Motives and Cir- 
cumftances and Characters, and .as we always draw 
Inferences from tthe one to the other, we muft be 
oblig’d to acknowledge, in Words, that Neceflity, 
which we have already avow’d, in every Deliberation 
and Reflection of our Lives, and in every Step of our 
Conduét and Behaviour *. , 


Bur 
© The Prevalence of the Doéttine of Liberty may-be accounted 


| for,- from another Cause, viz, a falle Senfation or fceming Ex- 
perience 
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Byt to proceed in this reconciling Project with re- 


gard to, the Doctrine of Liberty and Neceffity, the. 


moft contentious Queftion, of Metaphyfics, the moft. 
cantentious Science 5 it will not require many Words 


to. prove,. that all Makes. have ever agreed in. the 


Doétrine: 


perience which. we have, or may have of Liberty or Indifference,. 
ig many of our Actions. The Neceflity of any Action, whethea 
of Matter or of Mind, is not, properly fpeaking, a Quality in the, 
Agent, but i in any thinking or intelligent: Being, who may con- 
fider the A@iion ; 3 andit confifts chiefly in the Determination of 
Its Thought to infer the Exiftence of that A@tion from fome j pre- 
eeding. Objetts;-as Liberty, when oppos'd to Necéflity, i na- 
thing- but the Want-of that Determination, and.a certain Leof¢e, 
nefa or Indifference, which we feel; in palling or: not: paffingy 
from the Idea of one Objeé to that of any facceeding one. Now 
we may obierve, that, tho” in refilling en human Aftions we 
Seldom feel fuch a Loofenefs or Indifference, but: are commonly 
able to infer them with confiderable Certainty from their Mo- 
tives, and from the Difpofitions of the Agent ; yet. it frequently 


happens, that, in performing the ACtions themfelves, we are fen~ 


fible of fomething like it: And as all refembling Objects are reae 
dily taken for each other, ‘this has ‘been employ’d as a. demons 
ftrative and even an intuitive Proof of Human Liberty. We Feel, 
that our Aations are fubjeét to our Will, on moft Occafions 3 4 
and imagine we feel, that the Will itfelf is fubfeet to nothing? 
becaufe, when bya Denial of it we are provok’d to try,’ we fea 
that it moves eafily every Way, and produces an Image of itfelf} 
(or a Velleity, as it is call’d in the Schools) even on that Side; 
on which it did not,fettle. This Image, or faint Motion, we pers 
fuadg ousfelves, ‘could, at that Time, have ‘been compleated into 


Gy the 
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Doétrine of Liberty as well as in that of Neceffity, and 
that the whole Difpute, in this refpect alfo, has been hi- 
therto merely verbal. Fer what is meant by Liberty, 
when apply’d te voluntary Actions? We cannot furely 


mnean, that Actions have fo little Connexion with Mo- ' 


tives, Inclinations, and Circumftances, that the qne 
does not follow, with a certain Degree of Uniformity, 


from the other, and that the one affords no Inference, 
from which we can conclude the Exiftence of the — 


éther. For thefe are-plain and acknowledged Matters 
of Fact. By Liberty, then, we can only mean, @ 
Power of adting or not-aGing, according to the Deter-. 


minations of the Will ; that is, if we chufe to remain | 


at reft, we may; if we chufe to move, we alfo may.. 


Now this hypethetical Liberty is univerfally allow’d 


to belong to every Body, who is not ‘a Prifoner,, and 
in Chains. Here then is no Subject of Difpute. 


WuHatT- | 


the Thing itfelf; ‘becaufe,, fhiould that be deny’d, we find, upon: 
a fecond, Trial, that, at prefent, it can. ‘We confider not, that, 


the fantaftical Defire of fhowing Liberty is here the Motive of. 


eur Actions. And it feems certain, that however we may ima- 


gine we feel a‘Liberty within ourfelves, a Spectator can com~- 
monly infer our Actions from our Motives and. Character ; and 
even where he cannot, he concludes in general, that he might, 
were he perfeétly acquainted with every Circumftance of our Si- 
tuation and Temper, and the moft fecret Springs of our Com- 
plexion and Difpofition. Now this is the very Eifence of Necef= 
fity, according to the foregoing Doétriac, 


i ae 
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Wuatever Definition we may give of Liberty, 
we fliould be careful to obferve two requifite Circum- 
flances ;_firf, that it be confiftent with plain Matter 
of Fa&t ; fecondly, that it be confiftent with itfelf. If 
we obferve thefe Circumftartces, and render our De- 
finition intelligible, I am perfuaded that all Mankind 
will be found of one Opinion with regard to it. 


"T'rs univerfally allow'd, that nothing exifts with- 


‘out a Caufe of its Exiftence, and that Chance, when 


ftriftly examin’d, is a mere negative Word, and means 
not any real Power, which has, any where, a Being. 
in Nature. But ’tis pretended that fome Caufes are 
neceflary, and fome are not neceffary. Here then is. 
the admirable Advantage of Definitions. .Let any onc 
define a Caufe, without comprehending, as a Part of the 
Definition, a seceffary Connexion with its Effect; and. 
let him fhew diftintly the Origin of the Idea, ex-. 
prefs’d by the Definition ; and I fhall frankly give up 
the whole Controverfy. But if the foregoing Expli- 
eation of the Matter be receiv’d, this muft be abfo- 
lutely imprafticable. Had not Objects a regular and 
conftant Conjunction with each other, we fhould never 
have entertain’d any Notion. of Caufe and Effect ; and. 
this conftant Conjungtion produces that Inference of 
the Underftanding, which is the only Connexions 
that.we can have any Comprehenfion of. Whoever 

G 4 attempts 
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attempts a Definition of Caufe, exclufive of thefe Cir 
cumftances, will be oblig’d, either to employ unjn- 
telligible Terms, or fuch as are fynonimous to. the 
Term which he endeavours to define*. And if the 
Definition above mentioned, be admitted ; Liberty, 
when oppos’d to Neceffity, not to Conftraint, is the 
fame Thing with Chance ; which is univerfally al- 
Tow'd to have no Exiftence. | 


PART IK 


‘TFurne is no Method of Reafoning more common, 
nod-yet none more blameabie, than in phifofophical De- 
bates, to endeavour: the: Refutatien of any Efypothefiss 
by a Pretext of its dangerows Confequences to Reli- 
gion amd Morality. When any Opinion leads into 
Abfurdities, *tis-certaigly falfe ; but ts not certain an 
Opinion is falfe, becaufe tis of dangerous Confe- 
qnenee. Such Topics, therefore, ought entirely to 

| re 


® Thos if a Caufe be defin’d,. thes which groduses apie’ 
*tis eafy to obferve, that producing is.fynonimous to caxfng. Ip 
hike manner, if a Caufe be defin’d, that by which any thing exifts 
this is liable to the fame Objection. For what is meant by thefe 
Words, by which ? Had it been faid, that a Caufe is thet after 
which any thing conflaxtly exifis ; we fhould have underftood th® 
Terms. For this is, indeed, all we Imnow of the Matter. And 
this Conftancy forms the very Efence of memes ner have we 
any other Idea of it, 
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be forborn, as ferving nothing to the Difcovery of 
Truth, but only to make the Perfon of an Antagonift 
odious, T his I obferve i in general, without pretend- 
ing to draw any Advantage from i it. I fubmit frankly 
to an Examination of this Kind, and fhall venture to 
affirm, that the: Doétrines, both of Neceflity and Lit 
berty, as above exphain’d, are not only confiftent with 
Morality and, Religion, but are abfolutely effential to 
them, And firft, of Neceflity. | 


NecessrTy may be defin’'d two Ways, conform- 
able to. the twe Definitions. of Cuafz, of which it 
makes an effential Part. It confilts either in the con- 
ftant Union -and Conjunction of like Objeéts, or in 
‘the Inference of the Underftanding from one Object 
te another.. Now Neceflity, in both thefe Senfes, 
(which, indeed, are, at the Bottom, the fame) has 
‘univerfally, tho’ tacitly, in the Schools, in the Pulpit,. 
and in common Life, been allow’d to belong to the 
Will of Man ; and no one has ever pretended to deny, 
that we can draw Inferences concerning human Ac- 
tions, and that thofe Inferences are founded on the 
experienc’d Union of like A€tions, with like Motives, 
Inclinations, and Circumftances. The only Particu- - 
lar, in which any one can differ, is, that either, per- 
haps, he will refafe to give the Name of Neceflity to. 
this Property of human Actions: But as long as the 


Meaning ie underftood, I hope the Word can do no 
G5 Harm : 


ana ©& 
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Harm : Or that he will maintain it poffible to difco- 
ver fomething farther in the Operations of Matter. 
But this, it muft be acknowledg’d, can beof no Con- 
fequence to Morality or Religion, whatever it may be 
to nataral Philofophy or Metaphyfics. We may be: 
miftaken in afferting, that there is no Idea of any o- 
ther Neceffity or Connexion in the Actions of Body = 
But furely we here afcribe nothing to the Actions of 
she Mind, but what every one does, and muft readily 
allow of. We change no Circumftance in the re- 
‘ceiv’d orthodox Syftem with regard tothe Will,. 
_ but only in that with regard to material Objects and. 
Caufes. Nothing therefore can be more innocent, at 
-Jeaft, than this Doétrine. All Laws being founded’ 
‘on Rewards and Punifhments, ’tis fuppes’d as a funda- 
. mental Principle, that thefe Motives have a regular and 
‘uniform Influence on the Mind, and both produce the 
good and prevent the evil Aétions. We may give to 
‘this Influence, what Name we pleafe ; but as “tis y- 
-fually conjoin’d with the Adon, it muft be efteem’d 
-a Caufe, and be look’d vpon as an Inftance of that 
Necefity, which we would eftablith.. 


- .."Pirs only proper Object of Hatred or Vengeance,. 
$s a Perfon, or Creature, endow’d with Thought and 
Confcioufnefs ; and when any criminal or injurious 
- $PAions excite that Paftion, ‘ns only by their Rela- 
tion to the Perfor, or Connexion with him. Actions 
| are, 
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are, by their very Nature, temporary and perithing 5 
and where they proceed not from fome Cau/e in the . 
Charaéters and Difpofition ef the Perfon, who per- 
form’'d them,. they can neither redound to his Honour, 
if good, nor Infamy, if evil. The Actions theme 
felves may be blameable; they may be contrary to 
all the Rules of Morality and Religion : But the Per-- 
fon is not refponfible for them ; and as they proceeded 
from nothing’ in him, that is: durable and conffant, 
and leave nothing of that Nature behind them, ’tis 
impoffible he can, upon their Account,, become the 
Obje& of Punifhment or Vengeance. According to 
the Principle therefore, which denies Neceflity, and. 
confequently Caufes, a Man is as pure and untainted, 
after having committed the moft horrid Crimes, as at 
the firft Moment of his Birth, nor is his Character any~ 
way concern’d in his Aétions ; fince they are net de- 
riv’d frem it, and the Wickednefs of the one can. 
never be us’d as a Proof of the Depravity of the 
Other... | | 
Men are not blam’d for fuch Adtions as they per- 
form ignorantly and cafually, whatever may be the 
Confequences. Why? but becaufe the Principles of 
thefe Actions are only momentary, and terminate in 
them alone. Men are lefs blam'd for fuch evil Ac- 
tions as they perform haftily and unpremeditately, than” 
from fuch as proceed from Thought and Deliberation. 
i G6 . For 
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For what Redfon ? but becaufe a hafty Temper, tho” 
a conftant Caufe or Principle im the Mind, operates 
only by Intervals, and isfegts not the whole Charac- 
ter. Again, Repentance wipes off every Crime, if 
attended with a Reformation of Life and Manners. 
How is this to be accounted for? but by afferting, 
that Actions render a Perfon criminal, merely as they 
are Proofs of criminal Paffions or Principles in the 
Mind ; and when, by any Alteration of thefe Prin- 
ciples, they ceafe to be juft Proofs, they likewife 


ceafe to be criminal. But except upon the Doétrine 


of Neceffity, they never were juft Proofs, and confe- 
quently never were criminal. 


Er will be equally eafy to prove, and from. the fame. 
Arguments, that Liberty, according to that Definition. 
above-mentioned, in which all Men agree, is alfo ef- 
fential. to Morality, and that no human Aétions, 
where it is wanting, is fufceptible ef any moral Qua- 
lities, or can be the Object either of Approbation or 
Diflike. For as Adtions are the Objects of our moral 
Sentiments, fo far only as they are Indications or: 
Proofs of the interna] Charaéter, Paffions, and Affec- 
tions ; "tis impoffible they can give rife either to Praife: 
or Blame, where they proceed not from thefe Prin- 
ciples, but are deriv’d altogether from external Force: 
and Violence. 
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Pe 
-¥Prerenp not to have obviated or remov'd alf ' 
Objettions to this Theory, with regard to Neceffity 
aad Liberty. I can forefee other ObjeGtions, deriv’d 
from Topics, which have net here been treated of: 
It may be faid,. fow Inflance, thas if voluntary Actions 
be fubjefied to the fame Laws of Necefiity with the 
Operations of Mattex, there is @ cantinu’d Chain of 
neceflary Canfes, pre-ordain'd and pre-datermin’d, 


“yeaching from the original Caufe of all, to every fin- 


gle Volitian.of every human Creature. No Contin- 
gency.any where in the Univesfe 5 no Indifference 5 
no Liberty. While we act, we,are,. at.the fame time, 
afted upon. The ultimate Authar of all our Voli- 
tions js the Creator. of the World, who: firft beftow’d: 
Mation on this immenfe Machine, 4nd plac’d all Be- | 
ings in that particular Pofition, whence every fubfe- 


guent Event,. by an inevitable Neceffity, muft refulkt.. 


Human Adtions, therefore, can either have no Turpi- 
tude at all, as proceeding from fo good a Caufe ; or 
if they can have.any moral Turpitude, they mutt j pe 
volve our Creator in the fame Guilt, while he is ac- 
knowledged to he their ultimate Caufe and Author. 

For asa Man, who fired a Mine, is anfwerable for all. 
the Confequences, whether the Train he employ’d be 
long or fhort.; fo wherever a continu’d Chain of nes 
seflary Caufes are. fix'd, that Being, either finite og 


F 
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infinite, who produces the firft, is likewife the Auth@r 
of all the reft, and muft both bear the Blame,: and 
acquire the Praife, whieh belongs to them. Our 
cleareft and moft unalterable Ideas of Morality. efta-. 
blith this Rule, upon unqueftionable Reafons, when: 
we examine the Confeqaences of any human Aion ;: 
and thefe Reafons muft ftill have greater Force, whem 
apply’d tothe Volitions and Intentions of a Being, in- 
finitely wife and powerful.. Ignorance or Impotence: 
may be pleaded for fo limited a Creature as Man; but 
thofe Imperfe&tions have no Place in our Creator.. 
He forefaw, he ordain’d,. he intendedall: thofe AGions 
of Men, which we fo rafhly pronounce criminal. And 
we mutt conclude, therefore, either that they are not 


criminal, or that the Deity, not Man, is refponfible: | 


for them. But as either of thefe Pofitions is abfurd. 
and impious, it follows, that the Doctrine, from which. 
they are deduc’d, cannot poffibly be true, as being, 
liable'to all the fame Objections. An abfurd Confe- 
quence, if neceffary, proves the original Doctrine to: 
beabfurd ; in the fame Manner, that criminal Actions: 
render criminal the original Caufe, if the Connexion: 
betwixt them be neceflary and inevitable. 


*- ‘Tir rs Objection confifts of two Parts, which we 
fhall examine feparately ; Fiz, that if human Actions 
_-, . S can. 
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can be trac’d up, by a neceffary Chain, to the Deity,. 
they can never be criminal ; on account of the infinite 
Goodnefs and Perfeétion of that Being, from’ whom: 
they are deriv’d, and who. can intend nothing but what’ 
is altogether good and right. Or Secondy, if they be- 
criminal, we muft retract thofe Attributes of Good- 
nefs and Perfe€tion, which we afcribe to’ the Deity,. 
and muft acknowledge him to: be the: ultimate Author: 
of Guilt and moral Turpitude in.all his Creatures. 


‘Tue Anfwer to the firft Objection feems obvious 
and convincing. ‘There are-meany Philofophers, who;, 
after an exaét Scrutiny of all: the Phanomena. of Na- - 
ture, conclude, that the Wuore,. confider’d as oné: 
_ Syftem, is, in every Period of its Exiftence;. order’d 
with perfeét Benevolence and Goodnefs:; and that the 
utmoft poflible Happinefs will, in the End,. refult tq. 
every created Being, without any Mixture of pofitive 
er abfolute Ill and Mifery: Every phyfical Ill, fay 
they, makes. am effential Part of this benevolent Sy- 
ftem, and could not paffibly be remov’d, even by the 
Deity himfelf, confider’d as a wife Agent, withoue 
giving Entrance to greater Ill,, or excluding. greater 
~ Good, which will refult from it. From this Theory, 
fome Philofophers, and the antient Stoics among the 
reft, deriv’d a Topic of Confolation, under all Afilic- 
tions, while they taught their Pupils, that thofe Ils, 
they 


& 
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they labour’d under, were, in reality, Goods to: the 


Univerfe; and that to. an enlarg’d View, which could. 
comprehend the whele Syfem of Nature, every E- 
vent became an Obje& of Joy and Exulfation. But 
tho’ this Topic be fpecious and fablime, it was fogn: 


fauad in Praftice weak and ineffectual. You would 
furely more irritate, than appeafe a Man, lying undex 
the racking Pains of the Gout, by preaching up to: 
him the Reétitude of thofe general Laws, which, pro- 
duc’d the malignant Humours in his Body, and led 
them, thro’ the proper Canals, to the Nerves and Si- 
news, where they now excite fuch acute Torments. 
Thefe enlarg’d Views may, for a Moment, pleafe the 
Imagination of a fpeculative Man, who is pj3c’d ip 
Eafe and Security ; but neither can they dwell with 
Conftancy on his Mind, even tho’ undifurb’d by the 
Emotions of Pain or Paffion; much lefs can. they 
maintain their Ground, when attack’d by fuch pow- 
erful Antagonifts. The Affections take a narrower 
and more natural Survey of their Obje& ; and by an 
Occonomy, more fuitable to the Enfirmity of human. 
Minds, regard alone the Objetts around us, and are 
attuated by fuch Events as appear good of ill to the 
private Syftem. The Cafe is the fame with moral as 
with phyfical Ill ; nor can it reafonably be fuppos’ d, 
that thofe remote Confiderations, which are found of 
fo little Efficacy with regard to the one, will havea 

more 
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more powerful Influence with regard. to: the. ather. 
‘Fhe Mind of. Man is fo. form’ d by Nature, that, upon 
the Appearance of certain Charagters, Difpofitionss, 
and, Actions, it immediately feels the Sentiment of Ap- 
probation or Blame; nor are there any Feelings. or 
Emations more effential to its Frame and Conftitution. 
The Charatters, which engage. its Apprabation, are 
ebiefly, fuch as contribute, to the Pe-  Sarurity, of 
human Socigty, 3, a3. the Chara@eiws which excite 
Blame, are chiefly fuch as tend to its Detriment and 
Difturbance.: Whence we may reafogably prefume, 
that the moral, Sentiments arife, eithes mediately ox 
immediately, from a Reflection. on thefe oppotite 
Interefts, What tho’ philofophical Meditations. eftg-- 
blith. a different Opinion or Conjecture, that, every, 
Thing is right with regard to the Waoxs, and. that 
the Qualities, which difturh Society, are, in the 
main,. as beneficial, and.are ag fujtable to the primary, 
Intention of Nature, as thofe which more direGly; 
promote its Elappinefg and Welfare? Are fuch re- 
mote and uncertain Speculations able to counters 
balance the Sentiments, which arife from the natu- 
ral and immediate View of the Objects? A Man, 
wha is. robb’d of a confiderable Sum ; does he find 
his Vexation for the Lofs a whit diminifh’d by 
thefe fublime Reflections ? Why then fhould his 
moral Refentment againft the Crime be fuppos’d. 


incom- 
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incompatible with them * Or why fhould not the 


Acknowledgment of a real Diftin&ion betwixt Vice 
and Virtue be reconcileable to all fpeculutive Sy- 


ftems of Philofophy, as well as that of a real Di- 


ftin&tion betwixt perfonat Beauty and Deformity + 
Both thefe DiftinGtions are founded on the natural 


Sentiments of the human Mind: And thefe Senti- 


mente meus of tire controul’d or alter’d by any 
Jail aieéry or Speculation whatfoever- 


TuE fecord Objection admits not of fo eafy and 
fatisfactory an Anfwer ; nor is it poffible to explain. 
diftinétly, how the Deity can be the mediate Caufe 
of all the Actions of Men, without being the Au- 


thor of Sin and moral Turpitude. Thefe are My- 


fteries, which mere natural and unaffifted Reafon is. 


very unfit to handle; and whatever Syftem it em- 


braces, it muff find itfelf involv’d in inextricable 
Difficulties, and even. Contradi¢tions, at every Step 


it takes with regard to fuch Subjefts. To reconcile — 


the Indifference and Contingency of human Actions 
with Prefcience; or to defend abfolute Decrees, and 
yet free the Deity from being the Author of Sin, 
has been found hitherto to exceed all the Skill of 
Philofophy. Happy, if fhe be thence fenfible of 
her Temerity when fhe pries into thefe fublime 
My fteries ; ; and leaving a Scene fo full of Ob- 

{curitres 
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fcurities and Perplexities, return, with fuitable Mo- 
defty, to her true and proper Province, the Exa- 
mination. of common Life ; where fhe will find 
Difficulties enow to employ her Enquiries, with- 
out launching into fo boundlefs an Ocean of Doubts, 
Uncertainties and Contradédtions ! 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY IX. 


‘Of the Reason of Animats. 


LL our Reafonings concerning Matter of Fatt 

are founded ona Species of ANaLoay, which 

leads us to expect from any Caufe the fame Events, 
. which we have obferv’d to refult from fimilar Caufes. 
Where the Caufes.are entirely fimilar, the Analogy is 
perfeét, and the Inference, drawn from it, is regarded 
as certain and conclufive ; nor does any Man ever en- 
tertain a Doubt, where he fees a Piece of Iron, that 
_it will have Weight and Cohefion of Parts ; 3 as in all 
other Inftances, which have ever fallen under his 
Obfervation, But where the Objects have not fo ex- 
act 
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act a Similarity, the Analogy is lefs perfect, and the 
“Inference is lefs conclufive ; tho’ ftill it has fome 
Force, in Proportion to the Degrees of Similarity and 
Refemblance. ‘The Anatomical Obfervations, form'd 
- upon one Animal, are, by this Species of Reafonings 
“extended to all Animals ; and tis certain, that when 
the Circulation of the Blood, for Inftance, is prov’d 
clearly to have place in one Creature, as a Frog or 
Fifh, it forms a ftrong Prefumption, that the fame 
Principle has place in all of them. Thefe analogical 
Obfervations may be carry’d farther, even: to this 
Science, of which we are now treating ; and any 
Theory, by which we explain the Operations of the 
Underftanding or the Origin and Connexion of the 
Paffions;.in Man, will acquire additional Authority, 
if we find, that~the fame Theory is requifite to ex- 
plain the fame Phenomena, -in all other Animals. 
We fhall make Trial of this, with regard to the 
° Hypothefis, by which, in the foregoing Effays, we 
‘ have endeavour’d to account for all experimentay 
' Reafonings; and ‘tis hop’d, that this new Point of 
' View will ferve to confirm all our former Obfer- 
vations. 


Firft. It feems evident, that Animals, as well as 
Men, learn many Things from Experience, and infer, 
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that the fame Events will always follow from the 
fame Caufes. By this Principle, they become ac- 
quainted with the more obvious Properties of exter- 
nal Objects, and gradually, from their Birth, treafure 
up a Knowledge of the Nature of Fire, Water, Earth, 
Stones, Heights, Depths, &c. and of the Effects 
that refult from their Operation. The Ignorance 
and. Inexperience of the Young, is here plainly di- 
ftinguifhable from the Cunning and Sagacity of the 
Old, who have learnt, by long Obfervation, to avoid 
‘what hurt them, and to purfue what gave Eafe or 
Pleafure. A Horfe, that has been accuftom’d to the 
Field, becomes acquainted with the proper Height, 


‘which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 


ceeds his Force and Ability. An old Greyhound will 
truft the more fatiguing Part of the Chace to the 
younger, and will place himfelf fo as to meet the 
Hare in her Doubles ; nor are the Conjectures, which 
he forms on this Occafion, founded on any Ain but 


_his Obfervation and Experience, 


Tuts 1s ftill more evident from the Effects of Dif- 


cipline and Education on all Animals, who, by the 


proper Application of Rewards and Punifhments, may 


‘be taught any Courfe of Action, the moft contrary ta 


‘their natural Inftintis and Propenfities, Is it not 


Expe- 
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‘Expérience, which renders-a Dog appréhenfive “of 
Pain, when you menace ‘him, or lift up the Whip to 
~ -Deat him? Is it not even ‘Experience, ‘which makes 
‘him anfwer to ‘his Name, and infér, frem fuch -an 
arbitrary Sound, ‘that you mean him, rather than any 
of his Fellows,‘and intend to call-him, when you 
‘pronounce it in a cettdin‘Manner, atid with ‘a éertain 
‘Tone and Accent ? 


Tn all thefe Cafes, ‘we may obferve, -that the Ani- 
mal infers fome Faét beyond what immediately trikes 
his ‘Senfes ; ; and that this Inference is altogether 
‘founded on paft Experience, while the Creature ex- 
pects from the prefent Objet the fame Events, which 
it has always found in its-Obfervation to refult from 
‘funilar Obje@s. 


: ‘Secondly, *Tis-impolible, that this Triference of 
the Animal can be founded on any Procefs of Argu- 
ment or Reafoning, by which he concludes, that like 
Events muft follow like Objeéts, and that the Courfe - 
of Nature will always be regular in its Operations. 
For if there be in reality any Arguments of this Na- 
ture, they furely lie too abftrufe for the Obfervation 
of fach imperfe& Underftandings ; fince it may well 

‘employ the utmoft Care and Attention. ofa philo- 
fophic Genius to difcover and obferve them, Ani- 

; scale: 
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mals, therefore, are not guided in thefe Inferenoes by 
Reafoning: Neither are Children: Neither are the 
Generality of Mankind, in their ordinary A@ions and 
Conclufions: Neither are Philofophers themfelves, 
who, in all the aétive Parts of Life, are, in the 
main, the fame with the Vulgar, and are yovern’d 
by the fame Maxims, Nature mutt. have provided 
fome other Principle, of more ready, and more ge- 
neral Ufeand Application ; nor can an Operation of 
fuch immenfe Confequence in Life, as that of in- 
ferring Effetts from Caufes, be trufted to the un- 
certain Procefs of Reafoning and Argumentatien- 
Were this doubtful with regard to Men, it feems 
to admit of no Queftion with regard to the Brute- 
Creation ; and the Conclufion being once firmly 
eftablith’d in one, we have a ftrong Prefumption, 
‘from all the Rules of Analogy, that it ought te be 
univerfally admitted, without any Exception or Re- 
Gexve: *Tis Cyftom alone, which engages Animals, 
from_every Object, that ftrikes their Senfes, to infer 
its ufaal Attendant, and carries their’ Imagination, 
from the Appearance of the one, to conceive the 
“other, in that ftrong and lively Manner, which we 
denominate Belief. No other Explication can be 

H given 
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given:-of this Operation, in all the higher, as. well 

as'lower Claffes of fenfitive pee that fall under 
our Notice and Obfervation. 


Bur tho’ Animals learn many Parts of their . 


Knowledge from Obfervation, there are alfo many 
Parts of it, which they derive from the original 
Hand of Nature, which muft exceed the Share 
of Capacity they poffefs on ordinary -Occafions, 
and in which they improve, little or nothing, 
by the longeft Practice and Experience. Thef& 
we denominate Instincrs, and are fo apt to 
admire, as fomething very extraordinary, and jin- 
explicable by all the Difquifitions of human Un- 
‘derftanding. But our Wonder will, perhaps, ceafe 
or diminifh ; when we confider, that the experi- 
mental Reafoning itfelf, which we poffefs in com- 
mon with Beafts, and on which the whole Con- 
—du& of Life depends, is nothing but a Species 
of Inftin& or mechanical Power, that -acs in us 
unknown to ourfelves, and in its chief Opera- 
tions ; is not .directed by any fuch Relations 
er Comparifons of Ideas,:as are the proper Ob- 
jects of our intellectual Faculties. Tho’ the In- 
ftin& he different, yet ftill "tis an Jnftinét, which 
teaches a Man to avoid the Fire; as much as 


that, 
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that, which teaches a Bird, with fuch Exaéinefs, 
the Art. of Incuhasion, and the whole Oeconomy 

and Order of its Nurfery. 
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ESSAY XX. 
OF Mrtrraceres. 


PART £ 


HERE isin Dr, Milot/on’s Writings an'Argu- 

ment againft the reat Prefence, which: is as 
concife and elegant, -and flrong as any Argument can 
poibly be fuppes'd againit a Doétrine, that is fo 
little worthy ofa ferious Refutation, Tis acknow- 
ledg’d on all hands, fays that learmed Prelate, that 
the Authority, either of the Scripture er of Tradition, 
is founded merely on the Teftimony of the Apaftles, 
who were Eye-witneffes to thofe Miracles of our Sa- 
viour, by which he prov’d his divine Miffiom. Our 
Evidence, then, for the Truth of the Cbrifiiaz Re- 
ligion is lefs than the Evidence forthe Truth of our 
Senfes ; becaufe, even in the firft Authors of our Re- 
ligion, it was no greater ; and ’tis evident it muft di- 
H 3 ~  mninifh 
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minifh in pafimg from them to their Difciples; nor 
can any one be fo certain of the Truth of their Tefti- 
mony as of the immediate Objetts of his Senfes. Bat 
a weaker Evidence can never deftroy a ftronger; und 
therefore, were the Dodirine of the real Prefence ever 


fo clearly reveal’d in Scripture, ’twere directly con-_ 
trary to the Rules of juft Reafoning to give our-Affent 


to it. It contradicts Senfe, tho’ both the Scripture 
and Tradition, on which it is fuppos’d to be built, 
carry not fach Evidence with them as Senfe ; when 


they are confider'd merely as external Evidences, and — 


are not brought home to every one’s Breaft, by the 
immediate Operation of the Holy Spirit. 


Novaree is fo convenient asa decifive Argue 
ment of this Kind, which muft at leaft f/eace the moft 
arrogant Bigotry and Superftition, and free one from 
their impertinent Sollicitations. I flatter myfelf, that 
I have difcover’d an Argument of a like Nature, 
which, if juft, will, with the Wife and’ Learned, -be 
an everlafting Check to all Kinds of fuperftinous De- 
Jufion, and confequently, will be ufeful as long as the 
‘World endures. For fo long, I prefume, will the 
- Accounts of Miracles and chi be found in all 


prophane Hiftory. 


Tuo’ Experience be our only Guide in reafoning 
Soneerning Matters of Faét ; it muft be acknowledg'd, 
3 that 
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that this Guide is not altogether infallible, but in 
fome Cafes is apt to lead us into Errors and Miftakes. 
One, who, in our Climate, fhould expeét better Wea- 
ther in any Week of Fuze than in one of December, 
would reafon juftly and conformable to Experience ; 


_ bat "ns certain, that he may happen, in the Event, to 
‘find himfelf miftaken. However, we may obferve, 


that, in fuch a Cafe, he would have no Caufe to com- 
plain of Experience ; becaufe it commonly informs us 
beforehand of the Uncertainty, by that Contrariety of 
Events, which we may learn from a diligent Obfer- 
vation. All Effects follow not with.a like Certainty 
from their fuppos’d Caufes. Some Events are found, 
in all Countries and all Ages, to have been conftantly 
canjoin’d together :. Orhers are found to have been 
more variable, and fometimes to difappoint our Ex- 
pectations ; fo that in our Reafonings concerning 


Matter of Faét, there are all imaginable Degrees of 


Affurance, from the higheft Certainty to the loweit 


Species of moral Evidence. 


A wise Man, therefore, proportions his Belief to 


‘the Evidence. In fuch Conclufions as. are founded on 
‘an infallible Experience, he expects the Event with 


the lait Degree of Affurance, and regards his paft Ex- 
perience as a full Proof of the future Exiftence of thay 
Event. In other Cafes, he proceeds with more Cau- 
tion: He weighs the oppofite Experiments: He con- 

H 4 fiders 
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fiders which Side is fapported by the greateft Number- 


of Experiments : To that Side he inclines, with Doubt 


and Hefitation ; and when at laft he’ fixes his Judg-_ 


ment, the Evidence exceeds not what we properly call 
Probatility. All Probability, then, fuppofes an Op- 
pofition of Experiments and Obfervations ; where thé 
one Side is found to over-balance the other, and’ to 
produce a Degree of Evidence, proportion’d to the 
Superiority. A hundred Inftances or Experiments on 
one Side, and fifty on another, afford a very doubt- 
ful Expe@tation of any Event; tho’ a hundred’ uni- 
form Experiments, with only one contradictory one, 
does reafonably beget a very ftrong Degree of Affu- 
rance. In all Cafes, we mutt balance the oppofite 
Experiments, where they aré oppofite, and dedu& thé 
leffer Number from the greatér, in order to know thé 
exact Force of the fuperior Evidence, 


To apply thefe Principles to a particular Inftance ; 
we may obferve, that there is no Species of Reafoning 
more common, more ufeful, and even neceflary to 
human Life, than that deriv'd from the Teftimony of 
Men, and the Reports of Eye-witneffes and Specta- 
tors. This Species of Reafoning, perhaps, one may 
de: ay to be founded on thé Relation of Caufe and Ef- 
feet. I thall not difpute about a Word. Twill be 
fufficient to obferve, that our Affurance in any Argu- 
ment of this Kind is deriv’d from no other Principle 

than 


| 
| 
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_ than our Obfervation of the Veracity of human Tefti- 
mony, and of the ufual Conformity of Faéts to the 


“Reports of Witneffes. Ft being a general Maxim, 
‘that no Objects have any difcoverable Connexion to- 


gether, and that all the Inferences we can draw from. 
One to another are founded merely on our Experience: 


of their conftant and regular Conjun@tien ; *tis evident 


“we ought not to make an Exception to this Maxim in 
Favour of human Teftimony, whofe Connexion. with 


‘any Events feems, in itfelf, as little neceffary as any 


other. Did not Mens Imagination naturally follow 
their Memory ; had they not commonly an Inclina- 
tion to Truth and a Sentiment of Probity ; were they 
not fenfibie to Shame, when detected in a Falthood : 

Were not thefe, I fay, difcover'd by Experience to be 
Qualities, inherent in human Nature, we fhould never 


sepofe the leaft Confidence in human Teftimony. A 
- Man delirious, or noted for Falfhood and Villany, has. 


no Manner of Weight or Authority with us.. 


. Anp as the Evidence, deriv’d from Witneffes and 
human ‘Teftimpny,. is founded on paft Experience, (0 
it varies with the Experience, and is regarded e1- 
ther as a Proof or a Probatility, according as the 
Conjunétion . betwixt any particular Kind of. Report 


_and any Kind of Obje&s: has been found. to. be con- 


fant or variable, There are 2. Number of Circum+ 
Rances to be taken into Confideration in all Judg- 
| H ¢ ments. 
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ments of this Kind ; and-our ultimate Standard, by 
which we determine all Difputes, that may arife coa- 
cerning them, is always deriv’d from Experience and 
.Obfervation. Where this Experience is not intizely 
uniform on any Side, ’tis attended with an unavoidable 
Contrariety in our Judgments, and with the fame Op- 
pofition and mutual Deftruction of Arguments as in 
every other Kind of Evidence. We frequently, heg- 
tate concerning the Reports of athers. | We balance 
the oppofite Circumftances, that caufe any Doubt or 
. Uncertainty ; and when we difcover a Superiority on 
_any Side, we incline to it ; but ftill with a Diminu- 
tion of Affurance, in proportion to the: Force of its 

Antagonitt. oe a | 
Tus Contrariety of Evidence, in the prefent-Cafg, 
thay be deriv’d from feveral different Canfes ; from 
the Oppofition of contrary Teftimony ; fromthe Cha- 
taéter or Number of the Witneffes; from the Manner 
of their delivering their Teftimony ; or fram the U- 
nion of all thefe.Circumftances. We entertaan a Sufpi- 
cion concerning any Matter of Fatt, when the Witnefles 
” contradi&t each other ; when they are but few, or of'a 
‘fafpicious Charaéter ; when they have an Intereft in 
what they affirm; when they deliver their Teftimeny 
with Doubt and Hefitation, or on the contrary, with 
too violent Affeverations. There are many other Par- 
~ iculars of the fame Kind, which may diminifh or de- 
2 * ftroy 
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ftroy the Force. of any Argument, deriv’d from hu-- 
man Teftimony. 


Suppose, for Inftance, that the Faét, which. the 
Teftimony endeavours to eftablifh, partakes of the Ex- 
traordinary and the Marvellous ; in that Cafe, the 
Evidence, refulting from the Teftimony, receives a. 
Diminution, greater or lefs, in proportion as the Pac 
‘$s more or lefs unufual. The Reafon, why we place 
any Credit in Witneffes and Hiftorians is not from any 
Connexion We perceive a priori betwixt Teftimony and: 
Reality, but becaufe we are accuftom’d to find a Con-: 
formity betwixt them. But when the Fatt attefted is: 
fach.a one as has feldom fallen under our Obfervation,- 
here is a Conteft of two oppofite Experiences ; of 
which the one deftroys the other as fat as its Force 
goes, and the Superior can only operate on the Mind! 
by the Force, which remains. The very fame Prin-. 
ciple of Experience, which gives us a:certain Degree: 
of Affurance in. the Teftimony of Witneffes,. pives us 
aifo, inthis Cafe, another Degree.of Affurance againtt. 
the Faét, which they. endeavour ‘to. eftablith ;. from. 
which Contradiction there neceffarily arifes a Counter-. 
intial and: mutual. Deftruction of casas and Av-- 


Bur in order to increafe the Probability *againft the- 
| Teftimony of Witneffes, let us fuppofe, that the Fad,. 
*  - HG | which 
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which they affirm, inftead of being only marvellous, 
is really miraculous ; and fuppofe alfo, that the Te- 
ftimony, confider’d apart, and in itfelf, amounts to 
"an entire Proof; in that Cafe there is Proof againft 
Proof, of which the ftrongeft muft prevail, but ftill 
with a Dimination of its Force, in proportion to that 
of its Antagonitt. . 


A Mitac ts isa Violation of the Laws of Na- 
tire ; and ds a firm and jmalterable Experience has 
eftablith’d thefe Laws, the Proof againft a Miracle, 
from the very Nature of the Fatt, is as entire as any 
Argument from Experience. can pofibly be imagin’d. 
Why is it more than probable, that all Men muft die ;. 
that Lead cannot, of itfelf, remain fafpended in the 
Air ; that Fire confuntes Wood, and is extinguith’d 
by Water; unlefs it be that thefe Events are found 
agreeable to the Laws of Natura, and there is re-, 
quir’d a Violation of thefe Laws, or in other Words, 
a Miracle, to prevent them ? Nothing is efteem’da 
Miracle if it ever happen in the common Courfe of. 
Natote. Tis no Miracle that.a Man in feeming good, 
Health fhould die of a fudden ; becanfe fuch a Kind 
of Death, tho’ more unufual than any other, has yet 
been frequently obferv’d to happen. But tis a Mi- 
racle, that a dead Man fhould come to Life ; becaufe 
that has never been obferv’d, in any Ageor Country : _ 
‘I‘here mutt, therefore, be an uniform Experience 


againt _ | 
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againft every miraculous Event, otherwife the Event 
would not merit that Appellation. And as an uniform 
Experience amousts to a Proof, there i is here a dire 
and full Proof, from the Nature of the F act, againit 
the Exiftence of any Miracle; nor can fuch a Proof 
be deftroy’d, or the Miracle render’d credible, but by 


an oppofite Proof, that is {uperior *. 
Tue 


* Sometimes an Event may not, in itfelf, feem to be contrary 
to the Laws of Nature, and yet, ifit werereal, it-might, by reae 
fon of fome Circumftances, be denominated a Mivacle, becaufe, 
is'FaG, it is contrary to thefe Laws. Thus if a Perfon, claim- 
ing a divine Authority, fhould command a fick Perfon to be well, 
a Kealthful Man to fall down dead, the Clobds to pour Rain, the 
Winds to blow, in Mort, thould drder niany natural -Evente; 
which immediately fellow upon his Conimand 3 thefe might 
| juftly Be efteem’d Miracles, becaufe they are really, in this Cafe, 
contrary to the Laws of Nature. For if any Sufpicion remain, 
that the Event and Command eoncarr’d by Accident, there is no _ 
Miracle ‘and no Tranfgreffion of the Laws of Nature. If this Su- 
fpiciop. be remov'd, there is evidently a Miracle, and a Tranfa’ 
greffion of thefe Laws ; becaufe nothing can be more -contrary te 
Nature than that the Voice or Command of a Man fhould have 
fuch an Influence. A Miracle may be accurately defin’d, a 
Tranfgrefion of a Law of Nature by a particular Volition of the 
Deity, or by the Interpofal of fome invifible Agent. A Miracle may 
either be difcoverable by Men or not. This alters not its Nature 
and Effence. ‘The raifing of a Houfe or Ship into the Air is a vie 
fible Miracle. The raifing of a Feather, when the Wind wants 

. ever fo little of a Force requifite for that Purpofe, is as real a Mi 
racle, tho’ not fo fenfible with regard to us, 
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Tue plain Confequence is (and ’tis a general Max- 
im worthy of our Attention) ‘That no Teftimony is 
‘* fufficient to eftablith a Miracle, unlefS the Tefti- 
** mony be of fuch a Kind, that.its Falfhood would be 
** more miraculous, than the Fatt, which it endea» 
“© vours to eftablifh : And even in that Cafe, there is 
“* a mutual Deftruétion of Arguments, and the Supe, 
“ rior only gives us an Affurance fuitable to that De- 
“* gree of Force, which remains, after deducting the 
“* Inferior.” When any one tells me, that he fawa 
dead Man reftor’d to Life, I immediately confider 
with myfelf, whether it be more probable, that this 
Perfon fhould either deceive or be deceiv’d, or that the 
Faét he relates fhould really havehappen’d. I weigh 
the one Miracle againft the other, and according ta 
the Supesiority,, which I difcover,.I pronounce my 
Decifion, and always reject the greater Miracle. - If 
the Falfhood of his Teftimony would be more miracu- 
lous, than the Event, which he relates; then, and 
pot till then, can . he pretend to command my Belief 
sr Opinion. | 


PART 


a 
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In the foregoing Reafoning we have fuppos’d, that 
the Teftimony, upon which a Miracle is founded; 
_ may poffibly amount to an entire Proof, and that the 
Falthood of that 'Teftimony would be a kind of Pro- 
digy. But ’tis eafy to fhew, that we have been a 
great deal too liberal in our Conceffions, and thas 
there never was a miraculous Event, is any Hi iftory, 
eftablith’ d on fo full an Evidence. 


| For firft, there is not to be found, in all Hittory, 
any Miracle attefted by a fufficient Number of Men, 
of fuch unqueftion’d Good-fenfe, Education, and Learn- 
ing as to fecure us againft all Delufion in themfelves ; 
of fuch undoubted Integrity, as to place them beyond 
afl Sufpicion of any Defign to deceive others; of 
{uch Credit and Reputation in the Eyes of Mankind 
ds to have a great deal to lofe in cafe of being detected 
in any Falfhood ; and at the fame time attefting Facts, 
perform’d in fuch a public Manner, and in fo cele. 
brated a Part of the World, as to render the Dete&tion 
unavoidable: All which Circumftances are requifite 
to give usa full Affurance in the Teftimony of Men. 


SECONDLY, 
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SeconDiy. We may obferve i in human Nature a 
Principle, which, if frri@ly examin’d, will be ‘faund 
to diminifh extremely the Affyrance we might have, 
from human Teftimony, in any Kind of Prodigy. The 
Maxim, by which we commonly conduét ourfelves in 
our Reafonings, 15, that the Objeds, ‘of: which we 
have no Experience, refemble thofe, of which we 
have ; that what we have found to be moft: ufual is 
always moft probable; and that where there is any 
Oppofition of Arguments we ought to give the Pre- 
ference to fuch of them as are founded on. the greateft 


Number of paft Obfervations. ° “Bit thot in pfoceed= — 


ing by this Rule, we readily reject | any “Fatt, “that i is 
unufual and incredible in an ordinary Degree ; yet in 
advancing farther, the Mind obferves not always the 
fame Rule; but when any Thing is affirm’d utterly 
abfurd and miraculous, it rather the more readily ad- 


mits fuch a Faét, aport account’ of that very Circum- ~ 


ftance, which ought to deftroy all'its Authority. The 
Paffion of Surprize and Wonder, arifing from Miracles 
being an agreeable Emotion, gives a fenfible Ten- 
dency towards the Belief of thofe Events, from which 


it is deriv’d. And this goes fo far, that even thofe _ 


who cannot enjoy this Pleafute: ‘immediately, nor can 
believe thofe miraculous Events, of which they are 
inform’d, yet love to partake of the Satisfaction at 
Second-hand, or by Rebound, and place a Pride and 
Delight in exciting the Admiration of others. 


Wit 
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Wirn, what Greedinefs are the miraculous Accounts 
of Travellers receiv’d, their Defcriptions of Sea and 
Land- _Monfters, ther Relations of wonderful Adven-. 
tures, ftrange Men, and uncouth Manners? But ifthe 
Spirit of Religion join itfelf to the Love of Wonder, 
there is an End of common Senfe ; and human Tefti- 
mony, in thefe Circumftances, lofes all Pretenfions to 
Authority, _A Religionift may be aa Enthufiaft, and 
imagifie’he fees what has no Reality: He may know his 
Narration to be falfe, and yet perfevere in it, with the 
beft Intentions in the World, for the fake of promot- 
ing fo holy a Caufe: Or even where this Delufion has 
nv’ Place, Vanity, excited by fo ffrong a Temptation, 
operates on him moré. powerfully than on the reft of 
Mankind in. any other Circumftances y apd Sgitcders 
tereft with. equal Force. His Auditors may not have; 
and commonly have not fufficiérit Judgment to ¢anvafé 
his Evidence: What Judgment they Kave, they rée4 
nounce By Principlé; it thefe: fublimd ahd my fterioug 
Subjects: Or if they were ever fo willing to einploy 
it, Paffion on and a heated Imaginatjon difturb the Regu- 
larity of its Operations. Their Credulity inereafes hia 
Impudence : And his Impudence over-powers thel 
Credality. 


Evogezatc E; whet! in its higheft Pitch, leaves 
little room for Redfon or Reflection ; but addrefhng 
itfelf entirely to the Faney or the Affections, capti- 

vates 
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vates the willing Hearers, and fubdues their Under- 
fanding. Happily, this Pitch it feldom attains. But 
what a Cicero or a Demoftbenes could fearcely operate 
over a Reman ov Athenian Audience, every Capuchin, 
every itinerant or flationary Tcacher can perform over 
the Generality of Mankind, and in a higher Degree, 
by touching fuch grofs and vulgar Paffions *.. 


Tuirpty. It formsa very ftrong Prefumption a. 
gainft all fupernatural and miraculous Re‘ations, that 
they 


® The many Inftances of forg’d Miracles, and Prophecies and 
fopernatural Events, which, in all Ages, have either been de- 
teCted by contrary Evidencd, orwhich detect themfelves by their 
Abfurdity, mark fufficiently the ftrong Propenfity of Mankind 
to the Extraordinary and the Marvellous, and ought reafonably te 
beget a Sufpicion againft all Relations of this Kind. This is ove 
patural Way of thinking even with regard to the moft commog 
and moft credible Events. For Inftance: There is no Kind of 
Report, which rifes fo eafily, and fpreads fo quickly, efpecially 
in Country-plices and Provincial Towns, as thofe concerning 
Marriages ; infomuch as two young Perfons of equal Condition 
hever {ce each other twice, but the whole Neighbourhood imme- 
diatcly join them together, The Pleafure of telling 2 Piece of 
News fo intercfting, of propagating it, and of being the firft Ree 
porter: of it, Spreads the Intelligence. And this is fo well known, 
that no Man of Senfe gives attention to thefe Reports, till he 
finds them confirm'd by fome greater Evidence. Do not the fame 
Paffions, and others {till Rronger, incline the Generality of Man- 
kind to the belicving and reporting, with the greatet Vehemence 
egd Affurance, all religious Miracles? 
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they are always found chiefly to abound amongftt ig- 
norant and barbarous Nations ; or if a civiliz’d Peo- 
ple has ever given Admiffion to any of them, that 
People will be found to have receiv’d them from ig- 
norant and barbarous Anceftors, who tranfmitted them 
with that inviolable Sanction and Authority, which al- 
ways attends antient and receiv’d Opinions. When: 
we perufe the firft Hiftories of all Nations, we are apt 
to imagine ourfelves tranfported into fome new Warld, 
where the whole Frame of Nature is disjointed, and 
every Element performs its Operations in, a different. 
Manner, from what it does at prefent. Battles, Re- 
volutions, Peftilences, Famines, and Deaths are ne« 
ver the Effects of thafe natural Canfes, which we ex-, 
perience. Prodigics, Omens, Oracles, Judgments quite: 
obfcure and over-fhadow the few natural Events, that 
are intermingled with them. Butas thefe grow thinner 
every Page, in Proportion as we advance nearer the 
enlighten’d Ages of Science and Knowledge, we foon 
learn, that there i is nothing myfterious or fupernatura] 
in the Cafe, but that all proceeds from the ufual Pro~ 
penfity of Mankind towards the Marvellous and Exa 
traordinary, and that tho’ this Inclination may at Ine 
tervals receive a Check from Senfe and Learning, it 
can never be thoroughly extirpated from human Na 
ture. 


*T ys 
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"Tis firange, 2 judicious Reader is: apt to fay, uport. 
the Perufal- of'thefe wonderful Hiftorians; shat fuch 
prodigious Events never happen in our Days. But ’tis 
nothing flrange, I hope, that Men fhould lye in alF 
Ages. You muft furely have feen Inflfances enow of” 
that Fraity. You have yourfelf heard many fuch 
prodigious Relations ftarted, which being treated with: 
Scorn by all the Wife and Judicious, have at laft beer’ 
abandon’d,; even by the Vulpar. Be affur’d, that 
thofe renown'd Lyes, ‘which have fpread and flourifh’d" 
to fach a monftrous Height, arofe from like: Begin- 
nings ; but being fown on a more proper Sor, fhot’ 
up at laft into sa al almoft ah to ae witieh: 
they relate. : | 8S 


? 


*T was a wife Policy in that cunning Impoftor, Mex- 
ander, who, tho’ now forgotten, was once fo famous, 
to lay the firft Scerie of his Impoftures in Paphlagonia, 
where, as Lucian tells us, the People were extremely” 
ignorant and ftupid, and reddy to fwatlow even the 
groffeft Delufion. People af 2 Diffance, whe are: 
weak enough to think the Matter at all worth Enquiry, 
have no Opportunity of receiving better Information. 
The Stories come magnify’d to them by a hundred’ 
Circumftances. Fools are induftrious to propagate the 
Delufion ; while the Wifeand Learned are contented, 
in general, to deride its Abfurdity, without informing 
themfelves of the particular Fatts, by which it may be 

diftinétly 
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diltinglly refuted. And-thus the Impoftor above-men- 


tioned was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant 
Paphlagonians, to the inlifting of Votaries, even a- 
mong the.Grecianz Philofophers, and Men of the moi 
ceminent Rank and DiftinG@ion in Rome. Nay could 
engage the Attention of that fage Emperor, Marcus 
Agreligs ; {o'far asto make him troft the Succefs. ofa 
military Expedition to his delufive Prophecies. 


‘Tue Advantages are fo great of ftarting an Im- 
pofture amongft an ignorant People, that even tho, 


‘the Delufion fhould be too grofs to impofe on the Ge- 


nerality of them (svbich, tho’ feldom, is Sometimes the 
Cafe) it has a much better Chance of fucceeding in re. 
mote Countries, than if the firft Scene had been laid 
in a City renown’d for Arts and Knowledge. The 
moft ignorant and barbarous of thefe Barbarians carry 
the Report abroad. None of their Countrymen have 
darge enowgh Correfpondence or fuficient Credit and 
Authority: te.contradiG.and- beat down ‘the Delufion. 
When’s+Inchinatien to the Marvellous: has full Opportu- 
“nity to difplay itfelf. -And thus a Story fhall pafs for 
certain at a thoufand Miles Diftance, which is univer- 
fally exploded | in the Place where it was firft ftarted. 
et Saari Moth d. his Refidence at Athens, the 
“Realofephexs of that renawn'd Mart of Learning, had 


" “Spapetallingtl pefpocid,:tito’::the whole. Roman Empire, 


their Senfe of the Matter, which, being fupported by 
7 i 3 Ps fo 
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fo great Authority, and difplay’d by all the Force of 
‘Reafon and Eloquence, had entirely open’d the Eyes 
of Mankind. °Tis true; Lucian pafing by chance 
thro’ Papblagonia had an Opportunity of performing 
this good Office. But, tho’ mach to be wifh’d, it 
does not always happen, that every Mexander meets 
with a Lacian, ready to expofe and deteét his Im- 
poftures *, 


I may add as a fourth Reafon, which diminishes 
the Authority of Prodigies, that there is no Teftj- 
mony for any, even thofe which have not been ex- 
prefsly detected, that is not oppos’d by an infinite 
Number of Witaeffes ; fo that not only the Miracle 
deftroys the Credit of the Teftimony, but even the 
Teftimony deftroys itfelf. To make this the better 
underftood, let us confider, that, in Matters of Re- 

gion, whatever is different is contrary, and that "tis 


* It may here, perhaps, be objected, that I proceed rathly, 
and form my Notions of Alexander merely from the Account, 
given of him by Lucian, a profeft’d Enemy. It were indeed to be 
wifh’d, thatfome of the Accounts publifh’d by his Fellowers and 
Accomplices had remain’d. The Oppofitien and Contraft be- 
twixt the Character and Conduét of the fame Man, as drawn, by 
a Friend or an Enemy is as ftrong, even in common Life, much 
more in thefe religious Matters, as that betwixt any two Men in 
the World, betwixt Alexander and St. Paul, for Inftance. See a 
Letter to Gilbert Weft Efq; on the Converfion and Apoliichip of 


St. Paul, 
4. impof- 


FP 
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jmpoffible the Religions of antient Rome, of Turkey, of 


Siam, and of Chiva fhould all of them be eftablifh’d 
-on ary folid’ Foundation. Every Miracle, therefore, 
- pretended to have been wrought in any of thefe Re- 


ligions (and all 6f them abound in Miracles) as its di- 


-re&t Scope is to eftablifh the particular Syftem, to 


which it is attributed; fo it has the fame Force, tho’ 
more indire€tly, to overthrow every other Syftem. 
In deftroying a Rival-Syftem, it likewife deftroys the 
Credit of thofe Miracles, on which that Syftem was 
eftablith’d ; fo that all-the Prodigies of different Re- 
ligions are to be regarded as contrary Facts, and the 


_Evidences of thefe Prodigies, whether weak or ftrong, 
#5 oppofite to each other. According to this Method 


of Reafoning, when we believe any’ Miracle of Mae 
bomet oF any of his Succeffors, we have for our War- 
yant the Teftmony ofa few baroarous radians: and 
on the other fide, we are to regard the Authority of 
Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and in fhort of all the 


‘Authors and Witneffes, Grecian, Chine/e, and Romanx 
Catholic, who have related any Miracles in their par- 


ticular Religion ; I fay, we are to regard their Tefti- 
mony in the fame Light as if they had mention’d that 
Mahometan Miracle, and had in exprefs Terms con- 
tradited it, with.the fame Certainty as they have for 
the Miraclcs they relate. This Argument may ap- 
pear over-fubtile and refin’d; but is not in Reality 
different from the Reafoning of a Judge, who fup- 


pofes, 
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pofes, that the Credit of two Witnefles, maintaining 
a Crime againft any one, is deftroy’d by the Tetti- 
mony of two others, who affirm him to have-been two 
hundred Leagues diftant, at the fame Inftant when the 
Crime is faid to have been committed. 


Owe of the beft attefted Miracles in all prophane 
Hiftory is that which Tacitus reports of Ve/pafaz, who. 
cur’d a blind Man in Alexandria, by Means of his 
Spittle, and a lame Man by the mere Touch of his 
Foot ; in Obedience to a Vifion of the God, Serapis, 
“who had enjoin’d them to have recourfe to the Em- 
peror, for thefe miraculous and extraordinary Cures. 
The Story may be feen in that fine Hiftorian * ; where 
every Circumiftance feems to add Weight to the Tefti- 
mony, and might be difplay’d at large with all the 
Force of Argument and Eloquence, if any one were 
now concern’d to enforce the Evidence of that ex- 
ploded and idolatrous Superftition. The Gravity, So- 
lidity, Age, and Probity of fo great an Emperor, 
who, thro’ the whole Courfe of his Life, convers'd 
gn a familiar Way with his Friends and Courtiers, and 
never ateéted thofe extraordinary Airs of Divinity, 
affum’d by Alexander and Demetrius. The Hiftorian, 
a contemporary Writer, noted for Candour and Ve- 
‘racity, and withal, the greate% and moft penetrating 
Genius, perhaps, of all Antiquity ; and fo free from 


* Hitt, Lib. 4. Cap. 
any 
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any Tendency to Superftition and Credulity, that he. 
even lies under the contrary Imputation, of Atheifm 
and Prophanenefs: The Perfons, from whofe Tefti- 


-mony he related the Miracle, of eftablifh’d Charaéter 


for Judgment and Veracity, as we may well fuppofe ; | 
Eye-witnefles of the Faé, and confirming their Verdict, - 
after the Flavian Family were defpeil’d of the Em- 
pire, and could no longer give any Reward, as the 
Price of a Lye. Uftrumque, qui interfuere, nufte quo~ 
gue memorant, poftquam nullum mendacis pretium. 'To 
which if we add the public Nature of the Faé, as re-" 
lated, it will appear, that no Evidence can well be- 
fuppos’d ftronger for fo grofs and fo ieee a Falf. 
hood. : 


Tnere is alfo a very memorable Story related by 
Cardinal de Retz, and which may well deferve our 
Confideration. When that intriguing Politician fled 
into Spain, to avoid the Perfecution of his Enemies, he. 
pafs’d thro’ Saragoffa, the Capital of Arragon, where 
he was fhewn, in the Cathedral Church, a Man, who. 
had ferv’d twenty Years as a Door-keeper of the 
Church, and was well known to every Body in Town, 
that had ever paid their Devotions at that Cathedral. 
He had been feen, for fo long a Time, wanting 2 
Leg ; but recover’d that Limb by: the rubbing of holy 
Oil upon the Stump ; 3 and when the Cardinal examin’d 
it, he found it to be a true natural Leg, like the other. 

I This 
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This.Miracle was vouch’d. by all the Canons .of the 
Church ; and the whole Company in Town was ap- 
pealed to for a Confirmation of the Fat ; whom: the 
Cardinal found, by their zealous Devotion, to be 


thorough Believers of the Miracle. Here the Re-- 


later was alfo contemporary to the fuppos’d Prodigy, 
of an. incredulous and: libertine. Character as well as of 
great Genius, the Miracle of fo fngalar a Nature as 
could fcarce admit of a:Counterfeit, and the Witneffes 


very numerous, and all of them, ina Manner, Spec-. 


tators of the Faét, to which they gave their Teftimony, 
And what adds mightily to the Force of the Evidence, 
and may double our Surprize on this Occafton, is, that. 
the Cardinal himfelf, who relates the Story, feems not. 
to give any Credit to it, and confequently cannot be 
fufpetted of any Concurrence in.the holy Fraud. He 
confider’d juftly, that it was not requifite, in order to 
reject a Fatt of this Nature, tobe able accurately to 
difprove the Teftimony, and to trace its Falfhood, 
thro’ all the Circamftances of Knavery and Credulity, 
which produc’d'it. He knew, that as this was com- 
monly. altogether impoffible, at any {mall Diftance of 
‘'Time-and Pace; fo was it extremell- difficult, even 
where one was immediately prefent, by Reafon of the 
Bigotry, Ignorance, Cunning, and' Roguery of a 
great Part of Mankind. He: therefore concluded; 
Tike a jait Reafoner, that fuch-an Evidence catry’d 
Falthood upew the very Face-of it, and-that'a Miracle, 
| | —— fappokted 
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‘fupported by any human Teftimony, was more pro- 
perly a Subject of Derifion than of Argument. 


Twere furely never was fo great.a Number. of Mi-: 
 racles afcrib’d to one. Perfon, as thofe, which wera 
lately faid ta have been. wiought in France upon. the. 
Tomb of Abbé Paris, the famous Jaxfenify. with. 
whofe Sanétity. the Peaple were fo long deluded. The: 
‘curing of the Sick, giving Hearing to the Deaf,. and: 
Sight to the Blind were every. where talk’d. of, as the. 
ufual Effects of that holy Sepulchre. Butwhat is more 
extraordinary ; many of the Miracles were imme- 
diately. prov’d, upon the Spot, before Judges of un-. 
queftion’d Integrity, attefted by Witneffes of Credit 
and Diftinion, in a learned Age, and on the mof 
eminent Theatre, that is now in the World. Nor is 
this all: A Relation of them was publifh’d, and di- 
fpers’d every where; nor were the: Fe/uits, tho’ a 
leamed Body, fupported: by the civil Magiftrate, and: 
determin’d Enemies. ta thofe Opinions, in whefe Fa- 
vour the Miracles were faid.to: have heen.wraught, ever 
‘able diftinétly- to refute or detect them. Where fhall- 
‘we find fueh a Number of Circumftances,. agreeing ta: 
the Correboration of one Fac ?: And: what have wa to: 
oppofe ta-fuch.a Cloud of Witnefita, but the abfelate: 
Impeffibility. or miraculous. Nature of the: Events, 
which they: relate? And this furely, in. the Eyes of 
all reafonable People, will alone be regarded as a fuf- 
ficient Refutation. 

I2 : is 
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Is the Confequence juft ; becaufe fome human Te-. 


ftimony has the utmoft Force and Authority in fome 
Cafes, when it relates the Battles of Philippi or Phar- 
filia, for Inftance ; that therefore all Kinds of Teftt- 


‘mony muft, in all Cafes, have equal Force and Au- 
thority ? Suppofe the Ce/arean and Pompeian Factions 


had, each of them, challeng’d the Victory in thefe 


Battles, and the Hiftorians of each Party had uni- 


formly afcrib’d the Advantage to their own Side ; 
how could Mankind, at this Diftance, have been able 
to determine betwixt them? The Contrariety is equally 
ftrong betwixt the Miracles related by Herodotus or 
Plutarch, and thofe related by Mariana, Bede, or 
any monkifh Hiftorian. , 


_ Tug Wife lend a very academic Faith to every Re- 
port, which favours the Paffion of the Reporter, whe- 
ther it magnifies his Country, his Family, or himfelf, 
or in any other Way ftrikes in with his ngtural Incli- 
nations and Propenfities. But what greater Temp- 
tation than to appeara Miffionary, a Prophet, an Am- 
baffador from Heaven ? Who would not encounter 
many Dangers and Difficulties, to attain fo fublime a 


Charafter ? Or if, by the Help of Vanity and a heated . 


Imagination, a Man has firft made a Convert of him- 


felf, and enter’d ferioufly iato the Delufion ; who 


ever 
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ever {cruples to make ufe of pious Frauds, in fupport 
of fo holy and meritorious a Caufe? 


TH {malleft Spark may here kindle into the great- 
eft Flame; becaufe the Materials are always prepar’d 
for it. The avidum genus quricularum, {wallow 
greedily, without Examination, whatever fooths Su- 
peritition, and promotes Wonder. 


How many Stories of this Nature have, in. all 
Ages, been deteéted and exploded in their Infancy ? 
How many more have been celebrated for a Time, 
and have afterwards funk into Negleé&t and Oblivion ? 


~ Where fuch Reports, therefore, fly about, the Solu- 


tion of the Phenomenon is obvious ; and we judge'n 
Conformity to regular Experience and Obfervation, 
when we account for it by the known and natural 
Principles of Credulity and Delufion. And thall we, 
rather than have Recourfe to fo natural a Solution, 
allow of a miraculous Violation of the moft known ang 
moft eftablith’d Laws of Nature ? 


 Ineggp not mention the Difficulty of detefting a 
Falfhood in any private or even public Hiftory, at 
the Time and Place, where it is faid to happen ; much 
more where the Scene is remov’d to ever fo fmall a 
Diftance. Even a Court of Judicature, with all the 
Authority, Aocuracy, and Judgment, which they can 

I 3 employ, 
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employ, find themfelves-often at a lofs to didinguits 
betwixt Trath and Falfhood in the moft recent Ac- 
tions. But the Matter never comes to any Iffie, if: 
_ trufted to the common Method of Altercation and De- 
bate and flying Rumours ; efpecially when. Men’ 'S 
"Paffions have taken party on either Side. 


—o ‘In the tiseye of new Religions, the Wile. and 
; Learned commonly efteem the Matter too inconfiile- 
-sable ta deferve their Attention or Regard : .And when. 
afterwards they would -willingly :deted&t the. Cheat, in. 
order to undeceive the deluded. Multitude, the.Seafon 
is now gone, and the Records and Witnefles; who 
might clear yp the Matter, have perifh’d beyond Re- 
| deovery. , | . 


No ‘Means :of Dete&ion remam, -but:thofe which 
smuft be drawn from the-very: Teftimony ‘itfelf of the- 
..,Reporters: And :thefe, tho’ always fufficient with the 
. . Judicious and Knowing, are commonly teo ‘fine -to 
- ‘fall under the Comprehenfion-af-the Vulgar. 


. , Upon the whale, then, .it sppears, that no Tefti- 
- Ingay for, any Kind .of Miracle can ever pofibly .a- 
‘mount to a Prabability, much lefs -to. a Psoaf;:and — 
‘that even firppofing it amounted toa Proof; ’twould 
be oppos’d by another Proof, deriv’d from the very 
Nature of the Fact,. — itawauld endeavour to-efte- 
- blith:. 
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blith. “Tis Experience only, which gives Authority 
to- human Teftimony ; and ’tis the fame Experienee,. 
which affures, us.of the Laws of Nature. When, there- 
fore, thefe two Kinds of Experience are contrary,. we 


have nothing to-do but fubtraét the one from the other, 
and embrace an Opinion, either on the one Side or 


the other,. with that Affurance, which.arifes fram the 
Remainder. “But.according.to:the Principle here ex- 


-. plain’d, this Subtraction, with regard to-all-peputar 
. Religions, amounts -to .an--entire Annihilation ; and 
therefore we:may -eftablih -it-as:a Maxim, ‘that no “ha- 
- man {[‘eftimony can-have {uch Force as to provea Mi- 
‘racle, and make ita juft. Foundation for any fuch Sy- 

fem of Religion *. 


# 1 beg :the Limsitationthere made may be remarked ,-when I 
ifay, that.a, Mivacle can never.be prav’d, :fo as.t0. be the ,Foumla-. 
tion. ofa Syfem. of Religion. -For.I own, . that: atherwif, that 


_may-poflibly: be Miracles, or. Violations of the Gaal Courge ef: Na-- 


ture, .of fuch.a Kina as to.admit of Proof from human Teftimany: ;- 
tho’, perhaps, it -will :be impoflible to ‘fad any {ach in. all:the 
Reeords :of History... Thes:-feppots, all Authoss,..in: ail ibane 
gages, agree, that from. the ifirftoof Fantery eben, these ware 
-total- Daskiefs over -the avhole Earth for aight “Daya: Suppate. 


‘that the. ‘Tradition of :this:extzazordinary: Event, : is: fill Rrong aad. 
 Sively among the People: That all Travellers, who: retorn from 


foreign Countries, bring us Accounts of the fame Tradition, 
without the leaf Variation or Contradi€tion,; ’tis evident, that 


- our prefent’ Philofophers, . inftead of dowbting of that Fact, ought. 


to recéive it. for certain, and ought te fearch for. the Cauless 
whence it. might be deriv'd, 


Bg: But. 
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I am the better pleas’d with’ this Method of Rea- 
foning, as I think it may ferve to confound thofe dan- 
. | | -gerous 


But fuppofe, that all the Hiftorians, who treat of England, 
Mhould agree, that on the firft of January 1600, Queen Elizabeth 
@ied ; that both before and after her Death fhe was feed by Ker 
: Phyficians and the whole Court, as ie‘ ufual with Perfons of her 
‘Rank ; that her Succeflor was acknowledg’d and prechaim’d by 

the Parliament ; and that, after having been interr’d a Month, 

the again appear’d, took Poffeffion of the Throne, and govern’d 

England for three Years: I muft confefs I fhould be furpriz’d at. 

the Concurrence of fo many odd Circumftances, but ‘thould not 

have the leaft Inclination to believe fo miraculous an Event. 

fhould not doubt of her pretended Death, and of thofe other public 
> Cirtumfarices, that follow’d it s I fhould: only affért it to have 
been pretended, and that it neither was, ner poflibly could be real, 
‘You would in. vain objeét to me the Difficulty, and almoft Im- 
pofiibility of deceiving the World in an Affair of fuch Confe- 
quence ; the Wifdom and Integrity of that renown’d Queen 3 
with the little or no Advantage the could reap from fo poor an 
. Artifice: All this might aftonith. me; but I would ftill reply, 
‘ that the Knavery and Folly of Men are fuch common Phzne- 
‘mena, that I fhould.rather believe the moft extraordinary Events 
' to agife from their Concurrence than admit fo fingle a Fiohtios of 
: the Lawes of Nature. 


“But fhould this Miracle be afcrib’d to any. new Syftem of. Re- 
ligion ; Men, inall Ages, have been fo much impos’d on by ri- 
diculous Stories of that Kind ; that this very Circumftance would 
"bea full Proof of a Cheat, and fufficient, with all Men of Senfe, 
“= only to make them reject the eae but even reject it without 

farther 


> 
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gerpus Friendsror-difguis’d Enemies tg. the Cn 
Religion. who have undertaken to defend ‘it by the 


Principles of human Reafon. Our moft holy Religion 


is founded on Faith, not on Reafon ; and ’tis a fure 
Method of expofing it to put itto fuch a Trial-as it is, 
by. no; Means, fitted to endure. To make this more 
evident, let .us examine thofe Miracles,. related, in 
Scripture ; and not.te lofe ourfelves in too widexa 


~ Bild, let us confine oarfelves to-fuch as-we find in the 


Pentateuch, which we fhall examine, as thefe pre- 
tended Chriftians would have us, not as the Word or 
Teftimony of God himfelf,. but as the Produétion of a 


_gmere human Writer and Hiftorian. Here then we are 


firft te.confider a Book, prefented to us by a barbarous 
and ignorant People, wrote in an Age when they were 
lg fill 


farther Examination, Tho’ the Being, to whom the Miracle is 
afcrib’d, be, in this Cafe, Almighty, it does not, upon that At. 
count, become a whit more probable 3 fince *tis impoffible for 
ws to know the Attributes or Actions of fuch a Being, otherwife 
than from the Experience, which we have, of his Produétions, 
in the ofual Courfe of Nature. This ftill reduces us to paft Ob- 
fervation, ahd obliges us to compare the Inftances of ‘the Viola 
tions of Truth in the Teftimony of Men with théfe of the Vio~ 
lation of- tht Laws of Nature by Miracles, in order to judge which 
of them‘is moft likely and probable. As the Violations of Truth 
&re more common in the Teftimony concerning religious Miracles 
than in that concerning any: other Miatter-of Fa ; this muft di. _ 
minifh very much. the Authority of the former Teftimony, and. 
make us form a general Refolution never to lend any Attentien to: 
it, with whatever fpecious Pretext itmay be cover’d,. 
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‘ftill: more ‘barberous, and in all Probability long after 
the Faéts it relates ; corroborated by tio concurring 
“Teftmony, and refembling thofe fabulous Accounts,. 
which every Nation gives of its Origin. Upon read- 
img this Book, we ‘find ‘it full of Prodigies and Mi- 
‘racles. It gives an Account of a State of the World 
and of human Nature entirely different from the pre- 


fent: Of our Fall from that State: Of the Age of | 


‘Man, extended to near a thoufand Years: Of the De-. 
ftruction of the World by a Deluge : Of the arbitrary 
Choice of one People, as the Favourites of Heaven ; 


and that People, the Countrymen of the Author :- OF: 


their Deliverance from Bondage by Prodigies the moft 
aftonifhing imaginable: I defire any one to ‘ay his 
Hand upon his Heart, and after ferious Confideration. 


declare, whether he thinks, that the Falfhood of fuch - 


a Book, fupported by fuch a Teftimony, would be 
more extraordinary and miracolous than all the Mi-. 
zacles it relates; which is, however, neceflary to 
“make it be receiv’d, aceording to the Meafures of 
Probability above eftablith’d. | 


Wuar we have faid of Miracles may be apply’d, 
without any Variation, to Prophecies ; and indeed, all 
Prophecies are, real Miracles, and.as fuch only, can 
‘tbe admitted as ‘Proofs of any Revelation. If it did 
not exceed the Capacity of human Nature :to foretell 
future Events, “twould be abferd-to employ any Pro- 

phecy 
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phecy as a Proof of a divine Miffion or Authority from 
Heaven. So that,. upon the whole, we may con- 
clude, that the Chriffian Religion, not only was at 
firft attended with Miracles, but even at this Day 
cannot be believ’d by any reafonable Perfon without 
one. Mere Reafon. is infufficient to: convince us of 
its Veracity :. And whoever is mov’d by Faith to affent 


to it, is confcious of a-continued Miracle in his own: 


Perfon, which fubverts all the Principles of his Un- 
derftanding,.and gives him a. Determination to be- 
lieve what is moft. contrary, to Cuftom and Ex- 


_ perience. . 
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| Of the PracricaL Conszquences: of 


NATURAL RELIGION.,. 


WAS Iately engag’d in Converfation with a Friend, 

who loves fceptical Paradoxes ; where, tho’ he 
advanc’d many Principles, which I can by no means 
approve of,. yet as they feem to be curious, and ear 
fome relation to the: Chain of Reafoning carry’d on 
thro’ thefe Effays, I fhall here copy them from my 


- Memory as accurately. as I can, in order to: fubmit 


them to the Judgment of the Reader. 


Owr Converfation began with my admiring the 
fingular good Fortune of Philofophy, which, as it re- 
quires entire Liberty, above all other Privileges, and 
flourifhes chiefly from the free Oppofition of Senti- 
ments and Argumentation, receiv’d its firft Birth in 
an Age and Country of Freedom and Toleration, and 

: was 
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was never cramp’d,. even in its moft extravagant Prin-- 
ciples, by any Creeds, Confeffions, or penal Statutes. 

‘Eor except the Banifhment of Protagora:, and the: 
Death of Socrates, which laft Event proceeded partly. 

from other Motives,. there are: fcarce any Inftances to. 
be met with,.in antient Hiftory, -of this bigotted Jea- 
loufy and Perfecutton, with: which the prefent Age is» 
fo much infefted.. Epicurus liv'd at Arhens to an ad-- 
vanc’d Age, in Peace and Tranquility : Epicureans * 
were.even admitted to-xeceive the facerdotal -Charac-. 
ter, and to officiate at the Altar, in the moft facred 

Rites of their Religion: And the. public Encourage-. 
ment + of Penfions and Salaries-was afforded equally,. 
by the wifeft of all the Rosasz Emperors t, to the 

Profeffors of every Sect of Philofophy. How requi- 
fite fuch ‘kind of’Treatment : was to Philofophy, in its 

firit .Origin,. will eafily ‘be cenceiv’d, if we reflee, 

that even .at prefent, when it:may. be fuppos'd more: 
hardy and robaft, it bears with much. ‘Difficulty the: 
‘Inclemency of the Seafons, and thofe harfh Winds of: 
Galumny and Perfecution, .which. blow upon it. 


You admire, fays my Friend, as the fingular Good- 
Fortune of Philofophy, what feems to -refult from the- 
natural Courfe of things, and tobe unavoidable m- 
every Age and. Nation. This pertinacious Bigotry,. 
of which you complain, as {fo fatal te Philofophy, jis. 


* Luciani cums ay Anmidas - t Id. suvence. 


ld, & Dio, a 
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yeally her ‘Offspting, who .after -allying with Supers 
tition, feparates himfelf intirely from the Intereft of 
his Parent, and becomes her moft inveterate Enemy. 
and Pexfecuter. Speculative Dogmas and Principles. 
of Religion, the prefent Occafions of fich furious 
Difpute, could not poffibly be conceiv’d or admitted. 
inthe early Ages of the World ; when Mankind, be-. 
ing wholly illiterate, form’d an Idea of Religion,. 
more fuitable to their weak Apprehenfion, and ‘cam-. 
pos’d their facred Tenets chiefly of fuch Tales and. 
Stories as were the Objects of traditional Belief, more — 
than of Argument or Difputation. " After the firit 
Alarm, therefore, was over, which arofe from the 
new Paradoxes and Principles of the Philofophers ; they 
feem, ever after, during the Ages of- Antiquity, to. 
have liv’d in great Harmony with the eftablifi'd Su- 
perftitions, and to have made a fair Partition of Man- 
kind betwixt them ; ‘the former claimitg ‘all the’ 
Learned and the Wife, and latter poffefimg all theVale. 
gar and [lliterate. 


Ir feems then, fays I, that you leave Politics env . 
tirely out of the Queftion ; and never fuppofe, that » 


wife Magiftrate can juftly be jealous of certain Tenets 


of Philofaphy, fuch as thofe of Epicuras, which deny- 
ing a divine Exiftence, and confequently a Providence 
and a future State, feem to loofen, ina great Meafure, 
| | ths 

4 
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the Ties of Morality, and may be fuppes'd, eo at: 
‘Reafon, pernicious to the Peace of civil Society:. - 


E xnow, reply’d he, that in Fa& thefe Perfect: 
tions never, in any Age, proceeded from calm Rea- 
fon, or any Experience of the pernicious Confequences 
of Philofophy ; but arofe entirely from Paffion and 
Prejudice. But what if I fhould advance farther, and 
affert, that if Epicurus had been accus'd before the 
People, by any of the Sycophants or Informers of tho 
Days, he could eafily have defended his Caufe, and - 
prov’d his Principles of Philofophy to be as falutary as- 
thofe of his Adverfaries, who endeavour’d, with fuch — 
Zeal, to fubjec& him to the ai Hatred and Jeas 
loufy ?. 


I wasu, fays-I, you wouldtry your Eloquence upon 
fo.extraordinary a Topic, and make a Speech for Epicue - 
rus, which. might fatisfy, not the Mob of 4rbens,. if - 
yor will allow that antient and polite City to have.. 
contain’d any Mob, but the more philofophical Part ; 
of his Audience, fuch as might be ee ia of . 
eee a — 


- ‘Tig Matter. would’ not be difficult, upon: fuck © 
Conditions,, reply’d-he: And if you pleafe, I thall ° 
fuppofé myfelf Epicurus fora Moment, and-make yoa 
fiand for the Sthenian People, and hhall give you fuch. 

an: 
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ani Harangue as will fill all the Urn with white Bearfs, 
and leave not a black one to gratify the Malice of my 
Adverfaries.. 


Very well: Pray proceed upon thefe Suppa- 
fitions.. 


‘I come hither, O ye Athenians, to juftify in your 
Affembly what I maintained in my School, and find - 
myfelf impeach’d by furious Antagonifts, inftead of 
reafoning with calm and difpaflionate Enquirers.. Your 
Deliberations, which of right fhould be direted to 


_Queftions of public Good and the. Intereft of the Cont- 


monwealth, are.diverted to the Difquifitions of fpecu- 
lative Philofophy ; and thefe magnificent, but, per- 


-haps, fruitlefs Enquiries, take place of your more fa- 


milidr but more ufeful Occupations. But fo far as in 


‘me lies, I will prevent this Abufe. We fhall not 


here difpute concerning the Origin and Government 


‘of Worlds. We thall only enquire how far fach Qué- 


ftions concern the public Intereft. And if I can per- 
fuade you, that they are entirely indifferent to the 
Peace of Society and Security. of Government, I hope - 
you will prefently fend us back to our Schools, there 
to examine at leifure the Queftion the moft fublime, 
but, at the fame. time, the moft {peculative, of all 
sige 


Yous 
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Your religious Philofophers, not fatisfy'd sith the 


Tradition of your ‘Forefathers, and Doétrines of your 
Priefts (in which I willingly acquiefce) indulge a rafh. 
Curiofity, in trying how far. they can eftablith Re- 
“gion upon the Principles of Reafon ; and they there- 

by excite, inftead of: fatisfying the Doubts, which na-. 

turally arife from a diligent and fcrutinous Enquiry. 

- They paint, in the moft magnificent Colours, the Order,, 
‘Beauty, and wife Arrangement of the Univerfe; and. 
then atk, if fuch.a-glorious Difplay of Intelligence amd: 
‘Wifdom could proceed from the fortuitous Cencourfe 
rof Atoms, or if Chance could:produce what the -high-. 
-eft Genius can never faffictently.admire,. I fhall not: 
examine the Juftnefs.of this Asgument. 1 fhall allow. 
it to be.as folid as my Antagonifts and Accufers can: 
Gefise. *Tis fufficient, if Iican prove, from this-very 
Reafoning, that theQureftion is entirely fpecalative;. 
and ‘that when, :in.-my -philofophical Difquifitions, I 
dMeny-a.Provitlence and a. future: State, I undermine- 


not the Foundations of Socicty:and Government,. but — 


-edvance Principles, which they themfelves, -upon:their 
own Topics,. if they argue confiftently, muft allow t» 
a folid andi eee 


‘ “You then, who are my Accufers, have. acknow- 
‘ledged, that'the-chief or. fdle. Argument for a divine: 
Exiftence (which I never.queftion’d) is deriv’d from: 


_ the Order of Nature; where.there appears fuch Marks- 
of. 
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of Intelligence and Defign, that you think it ‘extrava- 
gant to.aflign ‘for its Caufe, either Chance, or the blind. 


‘and tnguided Force of Matter.. You allow,, that this 


isan Argument, drawn from Effects to Caufes. You _ 
infer, from the Order of the Work,,. that there muft. 
have been Projeét and Forethought in the Workman. 


If you cannot make out this Point, you allow, that 
your Conclufion fails ; and you pretend not to eftablifh: 
‘the Conclufion in a greater Latitude than the Phz- 
" nomena of Nature will juftify. Thefe are your Con- 
ceffions, I defire you to.mark the Confequences.. 


. Waen we infer any :particular Canfé from an Bf: 


fect, we.mutt proportion: the aneto the other, and 
ean never:be allow’d to afcribe to the: Caufe any Qua-. 
lities, but:what are exatly fufficient to produce the 
Effea: .A Body.of ten Qunces :rais’d in.any Scaie- 


' may: forve .2s .a Pmof, ‘that: .the -counter-ballancing 
- Weight exceeds ten Ounces; ,but ‘can never afford :a. 
-. Reafon, that-it-exceeds alhandred. H the.Caule, .af> 


fign’d for any Effeét, be not fufficient to produce :it,. 
we muft either rejeét that Caufe, or add to it fuch 
Qualities as will give it a juft Proportion to the Effect. 
But if we afcribe to it farther Qualities, or affirm it. 


; capable of producing other Effects, we can only in- 
_ dulge the Licence of Conjecture, and arbitrarily fup- 


pofe.the Exiftence of Qualities and Energies, without 
Reafon or Authority. 
| ey ‘Tre 
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Tue fame Rule holds, whether the Caufe affign’d be 
brute unconfcious Matter or a rational intelligent Be- 
' ing. If the Caufe be known only by the Effeét, we 
. never ought to affign to it.any Qualities, beyond what 
are precifely requifite to produce the Effet; nor can 
we, by any Rules of juft Reafoning, return back from 
the Caufe, and infer other Effefts from it, beyond 
thofe by which alone it is known to us. No one, 
merely from the Sight of one. of Zexxis’s Pictures, 
could know, whether he was alfo a Statuary or Archi- 
teét, and was an Artift no Iefs fkilful in Stone and 
Marble than in Colours. The Talents and Tafte dif- 
play’d'i in the particular Work before us; thefe we 
may fafely conclude the Workman was poffefs’d of: 
The Caufe muftbe proportion’d to the Effet: And if 
we exactly and precifely proportion it, we fhall never 
find in it any Qualities, that point farther, or afford aut 
Inference concerning any other Defign or Perform 
ance. Such Qualities muft be fomewhat beyond what 
is merely requifite to produce the Effect, which we 


examine, 


| Atiowine, therefore, the Gods to be the Au- 


thors of the Exiftence or Order of the Univerfe ; it 


follows, that they poffefs that precife Degree of Power, 
Intelligence, and Benevolence, which appear in their 
Workmanhhip ; but nothing farther can ever be prov’d, 
except we call in the Affiftance of Exaggeration and 

. Flattery. 
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Hjattery to fupply the Defeéts of Argument and Rea- 
foning. So far .as the Traces“ of any Attributes, at 
prefent, appear, fo far may we conclude thefe Attri- 
butes .to exift. The Suppofition of farther Attributes 
is mere Hypothefis; much more, the Suppofition, 
that, in diftant Periods of Place and Time, there has 
been, or will he a more magnificent Difplay of thefe 
Atwributes, and a Scheme or Order of Adminiftration 
more fuitable to fuch imaginary Virtues. We can 
never be allow’d to mount up from the Univerfe, the 
Effeét, to Jupiter, the Caufe ; and then defcend 
downwards, to infer any new Effect from that Caufe ; 7 
as if the prefent Effects alone were not entirely worthy 
of the glorious Attributes we .afcribe te that Deity, 
The Knowledge of the Caufe being deriv’d folely 
from the Effect, they muft be exactly adjufted te each 
ther, and the one can never point towards any thing 
farther, or be the Foundation of any new Inference 
es Conclufion. 


You find certain Phenomena in Nature. You feek 

a Caufe or Author. You imagine you have found 
him. You.afterwards become fo.enamour’d of this 
Offspring of your Brain, that you imagine it impof- 
fible but he muft produce fomething greater and more 
perfect than the prefent Scene .of Things, which is 
fo full.of Ill and Difarder. You forget, that this fu- 
petlatuve Intelligence and Benevolence is entirely ima- 
-_ ginary, 
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ginary, or. at-leaft, without any..Foundation in-Réa 
fon, and that you have no ground to afcribe to: him 


any Qualities, but what you fee he has aétually ex: © 


erted and difplay’d in his Productions. Let your 
Gods, therefore, O. Philofephers, be fuited to the pre- 
fent Appearances of Natare: And prefume not to 
alter thefe Appearances by arbitrary Suppofitions, in 
order to fuit them: to the Attributes, which you fo 
fondly afcribe to your Deities: 


‘Wen Priefts and Poets, fupported by your Au- 
thority, O Athenians, talk of a Golden or a Silver 
Age, which preceded the prefent Scene of Vice and 
Mifery, I hear them with Attention and with Reve- 
rence. But when Philofophers, who,pretend to ne- 
gle&t Authority, and to cultivate Reafon, hold the 
fame Difcourfe, I own, I pay them not the fame ob- 
fequious Submifiion and’ pious Deference. I ak ; 
Who carry’d them into the celeftial! Regions, who 
admitted them into the Councils of the Gods, who 
open’d to them the Boole of Fate; tliat they thus 
rafhly affirm their Deities have executed; or’ will ex: 
ecute, any Purpofe,. beyond: what has: actually ‘aps 
pear'd? If they teil’ me, thatthey have mounted on 
the Steps or: Scale of Reafon, and: by drawing: Infes 
rences from Effeéts: te Caufes, I. fiill:infift, that. they 
have aided the Scale of Reafon by the Wings of Ima» 
gination ; otherwile they: could. mot:thue change. theer 

7 Manner 
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‘Manner of Inference, and argue from Caufes to Ef- 
fets.:; prefuming, that a more. perfeét Production 
than the prefent World would be more fuitable to 
fuch perfe&t Beings:as the Gods, and forgetting, that 
‘they have no-Reafon to afcribe to thefe celeftial Beings 
any Perfeétion. or any Attribute, bot what can be 
found in the prefent World. 


Hence ail the fruitlefs Induftry to account for the 
alt Appearances of Nature, and fave the Honour of 
the Gods‘; while we muft acknowledge the Reality of 
that Evil and Diforder, with which the World fo much 
abounds. The obftinate and ‘intractable Qualities of 
Matter, we are told, or the Obfervance of general 
Laws, or fome fuch Reafon is :the fole Caufe, which 
controul’d the Power and Benevolence of Fupiter, and 
oblig’d him to create Mankind and every fenfible 
‘Creature fo imperfect and fo unhappy. Thefe At- 
‘tributes, then, are, ‘it. feems, beforehand, taken for 
granted, in their. greateft Latitude.. And upon that 
Suppofition, I own, that {uch Comjectures.may, per- 
haps, be admitted as plaufible Solutions. of: the Phe- 
nomena. But ftill I afk; Why take thefe Attributes. 
for granted, or why-afcribe to the Caufe any Qualities 
‘but what atually appear in the Effect? Why torture 
your Brain to juftify the Courfe of Nature upen Supe 
pofitions, which, for aught you know, may be en- 
tirely imaginary, and of which there are to be found © 


no Traces in the Courfe of Nature? 
; Tue 
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, Tue religious Hypothefis, therefore, muk be con- 
fider’d only as a particular Method of aceouriting for . 
the vifible Phznomena of the Univerfe: But no juft 
Reafoner will ever prefume to infer from it any fingle 
Fact, and alter or add to thefe Phenomena, in any 
fingle Particular. If youthink, that the Appearances . 
of Things prove fuch Caufes, ’tis allowable for you 
to draw an Inference concerning their Exiftence. In 
fuch complicated and fublime Subjects, every one 
fhould be indulged in the Liberty of Conjecture and 
Argument. But here you ought to reft. Ifyou come 
backward, and arguing from your infer’d Caufes, con- 
clude, that any other Faét has exifted, or will exift, in 
the Couffe of Nature, which may ferve for a fuller 
_Difplay of particular Attributes ; I muft admonifh you, 
that you have departed from the Method of Reafoning, 
attach’d to the prefent Subject, and muft certainly 
have added fomething to the Attributes of the Caufe, - 
beyond what appears in the Effet; otherwife you: 
could never, with tolerable Senfe or Propriety, add 
any thing to the Effect, which might render it more . 
sia of the Caufe. ' 


WHERE, then, i is the Odioufnel of that Do&trine, 
which I teach in my School, or rather, which I a 
amine in my Gardens ? Or what do you find in this 
whole Queftion, wherein the Security of good Mo- 


. 
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rils, or the Peace and Order of Society is in the leatt 
concern’d ? 

-Ipsny a ieee you fay, and fupreme Go- 
vernor of the World, who guides the Courfe of E- 
vents, and punifhes the Vicious with Infamy, and 
Difappointment, and rewards the Virtuous with Ho- 
nour and Succefs, in all their Undertakings. But 
furely, I deny not the Courfe itfelf of Events, which 
lies open fo every one’s Enquiry and Examination. f 
acknowledge, that, in the prefent Order of Things, 
Virtue is attended with more Peace of Mind than 
Vice ; and meets with a more favourable Reception 
from the World. Iam fenfible, that, according to 
the paft Experience of Mankind, Friendthip is the 
chief: Joy of haman Life, and Moderation the only 
Source of Tranquillity and Happinefs. I never ba- 
lance betwixt the virtuous and the vicious Courfe of 
Life ; but am fenfible, -that, to a well-difpos’d Mind, 
every Advantage is on the Side of the former: And 
what can you fay more, allowing all your Suppefi- 
tions and Reafonings ? ? You indeed tell me, that this 
Difpofition of Things proceeds from. Intelligence and 
Defign. » But whatever it proceeds from, the Difpo- 
fition itfelf, on which depends our Happinefs or Mi- 
Tery, and confequently our Conduct and Deportment 
in Life, is fill the fame. ‘Tis ftill open for me, as 
well as you, to regulate my Behaviour, by my pat 
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Experience of Events. And if you affirm, that, while 


a divine Providence is allow’d, and a fupreme  diftri- 
butive Juftice in the Univerfe, I ought to expect 
fome more particular Favour of the Good, and Pu- 
nifhment of the Bad, beyond. the ordinary Courfe of 
Events; I here find the fame Fallacy, which I have 
before endeavour’d to detect. You perfift in ima- 
gining, that, if we grant that divine Exiftence, for 
which you fo earneftly contend, you may fafely infer 


Confequences from it, and add fomething to the ex- 


perienc’d Order of Nature, by arguing from the Attri- 
butes, which you afcribe to your Gods. You feem 
‘not to remember, that all your Reafonings on. this 
Subject can only be drawn from Effeéts to Caufes; 
and that every Argument, deduc’d from Caufes to Ef. 
fects, muft of Neceffity be a grofs Sophy{m ; fince it 
is impoffible for you to know any thing of the Caufe, 
but what you have antecedently, not infer’d, but difco- 
ver'd to the full, in the Effed. . : 


But what muft a Philofopher judge of thofe vain 
Reafoners, who, inftead of regarding the prefent Life 
and the prefent Scene of Things, as the fole Object of 
their Contemplation, fo far reverfe the whole Courfe 
of Nature, as to render it merely a Paflage to fome- 
thing farther ; a Porch, which leads to a greater, 
and vaftly different Building ; a Prologue, which 
ferves merely to introduce the Piece, and give it more 

| | Grace 
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Grace and Propriety ? Whence, do you think, can 
fuch Philofophers derive their Idea of the Gods? 
From their own Conceit and Imagination furely. For 
if they deriv’d it from the prefent Phenomena, it 
‘would never point to any thing farther, but muff. 
be exactly adjufted to them. That the Divinity may 
pafibly poffefs Attributes, which we have never feen 
exerted ; may be govern’d by Principles of Adéton, 
which we cannot difcover to be fatisfy’d: All this 
will freely beallow’d. But ftill this is mere Poffibility 
and Hypothefis. We never can have Reafon to infer 
any Attributes, or any Principles of Aétion in him, 
but fo far as we know them to have been exerted and 

fatisfy’d. 


Are there any Marks of a diftributive Fuffice in the 
World? Vf you anfwer in the Affirmative, I conclude, 
that, fince Juftice here exerts itfelf, it is fatisfy’d. If 
you reply in the Negative, I conclude, that you have 
then no Reafon to afcribe Jufticeto the Gods. If you 
hold a Medium betwixt Affirmation and Negation, by 
faying, that the Juftice of the Gods, at prefent, exerts 
itfelf in Part, but not in its full Extent; I anfwer, 
that you have no Reafon to give it any particular Ex- 
tent, but only fo far as you fee it, at prefent, exert 
 itfelf. 
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_ Tuus I bring the Difpute, O Athenians, to ashore 
Iffue with my Antagonifts, The Courfe of Nature 
lies open to my Contemplation as well as theirs. The 
experienc’d Train of Events is the great Standard, by 
which we all regulate our Conduét. Nothing elfe 
can be appeal’d to, in the Field, or in the Senate. 
Nothing elfe ought ever to be heard of, in the School, 
or in the Clofet. In vain, would our limited Under- 
ftandings break thro’ thefe Bounds, which are too 
narrow for our fond Imagination. While we argue 
from the Courfe.of Nature, and infer a particular in- 
telligent Caufe, which firft beftow’d, and till pre- 
ferves Order in the Univerfe, we embrace a Principle, 
which is both uncertain and ufelefs. °Tis uncertain ; 
becaufe the Subjeét lies entirely beyond the Reach of 
human Experience. Tis ufelefs ; becaufe our Know- 
ledge of this Caufe being deriv’d entirely from the 
Courfe of Nature, we can never, according to any 
- Rules of juft Reafoning, return back from the Caufe 
with any new Inferences, or making Additions to the 
common and experienc’d Courfe of Nature, eftablith 
any new Principles of Condu& and Behaviour. 


I onszrve, (fays I, finding he .had fnith'd his 
Harangue) that you negle& not the Artifice of the 
Demagogues of old ; and as you was pleas’d to make 
me ftand for the People, you infinuate yourfelf into 

my 
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my Favour, by embracing thofe Principles, to which, 
you know, I have always exprefs’d a particular At- 
tachment. But allowing you to make Experience (as 
indeed I think you ought) the only Standard of your 
Judgment concerning this, and all other Queftions of 
Fact ; I doubt not but it may be poffible, from the 
very fame Experience you appeal to, to refute this 
Reafoning, which you have put into the Mouth of 
Epicurus. If you faw, for Inftance, a half-finifh’d 
Building, furrounded with Heaps of Bricks and Stones 
and Mortar, and all the Inftruments of Mafonry ; 
could you not infer from the Effeét, that it was a 
Work of Defign and Contrivance? And could you 
not return again, from this infer’d Caufe, to infer new 
Additions to the Effe&t, and conclude, that the Build- 
ing would foon be finifh’d, and receive all the farther 


- Improvements, which Art could beftow upon it? If 


you faw, upon the Sea-fhore, the Print of one human 
Foot, you would conclude, that a Man had pafs’d 
that Way, and that he had alfo left the Traces of the 
other Foot, tho’ effac’d by the rolling of the Sands or 
Inundation of the Waters. Why then do you refufe 
to admit the fame Method of Reafoning with regard to 
the Order of Nature? Confider the World and the 
prefent Life only as an imperfect Building, from which 
you can infer a fuperior Intelligence ; and arguing 
from that fuperior Intelligence, which can leave no- 
thing imperfeé&t ; why may you not infer a more fi- 
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nifh’'d Scheme or Plan, which will receive its Com- 
pletion in fome diftant Period of Space or Time ? Are 


not thefe Methods of Reafoning exactly parallel ? And 


under what Pretext, can yoit embrace the one, while 
you reject the other? 


Tue inhnite Difference of the Subjects, reply’d 
he, is a fufficient Foundation for this Difference in my 
Arguments and Conclufions. In Works of Auman 


Art and Contrivance, ‘tis allowable to advance from~ 


the Effeét, to the Caufe, and returning back from the 
Caufe, form new Inferences concerning the Effed, 
and examine the Alterations, which it has probably 
undergone, or may ftill undergo. But what is the 
Foundation of this Method of Reafoning ? Plainly 
this; that Man isa Being, whom we know by Expe- 
rience, whofe Motives and Defigns we are acquainted 
with, and whofe Projects and Inclinations have a cer- 
tain Connexion and Coherence, according tothe Laws, 
which Nature has eftablifh’d for the Government of 
fuch a Creature. When, therefore, we find, that 
any Work has proceeded from the Skill and Induftry 
of Man ; as we are otherwife acquainted with the 
Nature of the Animal ; we can draw a hundred Infe- 
rences concerning what may be expected from him ; 
and thefe Inferences will all be founded on Experience 
and Obfervation. But did we know Man only from 
the fingle Work or Produétion, which we examine, 
"ewere 
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*twere impoffible for us to argue in this Manner; be- 
canfe our Knowledge of all the Qualities, which we 
afcribe to him, being in that Cafe-deriv’d from the 
Produétion, "tis impoffible they could point to any 
thing farther, or be the Foundation of any new Infe- 
rences. The Print of a Foot in the Sand can only 
prove, when confider’d alone, that there- was fome 
Figure adapted to it, by which it was produc’d : But 
the Print of a human Foot proves likewife, from our 
other Experience, that there was probably another 
Foot, which alfo left its Impreffion, tho’ effac’d by 
Time or other Accidents. Here we mount from the 
Effect to the Caufe; and defcending again from -the 
Caufe, infer Alterations in the Effect; but this is 
not a Continuation of the fame fimple Chain of 
Reafoning. . We comprehend in this Cafe a hundred 
other Experiences and Obfervations, concerning the- 
ufeal Figure and Members of that Species of Ani- 
mal, without which this Method of Argument muf 
be confider’d as altogether fallacious and fophiftical.. 


Tne Cafe is not the fame with our Reafonings from 
the Works of Nature. The Deity is known to us 
only by his Productions, and is a fingle Being in the 
Univerfe, not comprehended under any Species Or 
Genus, from whofe experienc’d Attributes or Qua- 


’ lities, we can by Analogy, infer any Attribute or Qua- 


lity in him. As the Univerfe fhows Wifdom and 
Goodnefs, we infer Wifdom and Goodnefs: As it 
: K 4 : fhows 
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fhows a particular Degree of thefe Perfections, we 
infer a particular Degree of them, precifely adapted 
to the Effet we examine. But farther Attributes or 
farther Degrees of the fame Attributes, we can never 
be authoriz’d to infer or fuppofe, by any Rules of juft 
Reafoning. Now without fome fuch Licence of Sup- 
- pofition, ’tis impoffible for us to argue from the Caufe,, 


or infer any Alteration in the Effe&t, beyond what has. 


immediately fallen under our Obfervation. Greater 
Good produc’d by this Being muft ftill prove a greater 
Degree of Goodnefs: More impartial Diftributian of 
Rewards and Punifhments muft proceed from @ fupe-, 


rior Regard to Juftice and Equity. Every fuppos’d . 


Addition to the Works of Nature makes an Addition 
tw the Attributes of the Author of Nature; and con- 


fequently, being altogether unfupported by any Rea-. 
fon or Argument, can never be admitted but as mese: 


ConjeGture and Hypothefis. 


In general, it may, I think, be eftablith’d as a 
Maxim, that where any Caufe is known only by its 
perticular Effects, it muft be impoffible to infer any 


new Effects from that Caufe; fince the Qualities, 


which are requifite to produce thefe new Effects, along 
with the formes, muft either be different, or fuperier, 
or ef more extenfive Operation, than thofe which 
fimply produc’d the Effect, whence alone the Caufe 
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is. ‘d to be known: te us*. We can neves, 
therfore, have'any Reafon to fuppofe the Exiftence 
of thele. eer 


“Tag great Source of our Miftake in this Subject, 
and of the unbounded Licence of Conjecture, which 
we indulge, is, that we tacitly confider ourfelves, as 
in the Place of the fupreme Being, and conclude, that 
he will, on every Occafion, obferve the fame Conduct, 
which we ourfelves, in his Situation, would have em- 
brac’d as reafonable and eligible. But befides, that 
the ordinary Courfe of Nature may convince us, that 
almoft every Thing is regulated by Principles and 
Maxims very different from ours; befides this, I fay, 
it muft evidently appear contrary to all Rules of Ana- 
logy to reafon from the Intentions arid Projects of 


® Torfay thatthe sew Bffette proceed only froma Continee: 
ation of the: fame Energy, which is already knowa.from the fir 
Effects, will not remove the Difficulty. For even granting this to 
be the Cafe, (which can feldom be fappos’d) the very Continuation’ 
and Exertion of a like:Energy(for *tis inipofiibte: it cau be ubfolutely: 
tiie fans)' Hay, this Exsertion of alike’ Enceyy in a different Period: 
of Space snd Titan ion very. arbitrary Suppofizion, and what there 
cannov ppfibly-be-any Traces of in the Effects, frony which all 
ous Knowledge of the Caufe is originally deriv'd. Let the infer’d 
Cause be exaétly propostion’d-(as it-fhould be) to the known Ef- 
fe&t ; and "tis impoffible ‘it can poffefs any Qualities, from which 
mew or different Effects can beinfer’d. 
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Men to thofe of a Being fo different, and fo much {a- 
perior. In human Nature, there is a certain expe- 
rienc’d Confiftency and Coherence of Defigns and In- 
clinations ; fo that when, from any Fatts, we have 
difcover’d one Aim or Intention of any Man, it may 
often be reafonable, from Experience, to infer an- 
other, and draw a long Chain of Conclufions concern- 
ing his paft or future Condué&t. But this Method of 
Reafoning never can take place with regard to a Being, 
fo remote and incomprehenfible, who bears lefs Ana- 
logy to any other Being in the Univerfe than the Sun 
to awaxen Taper, and who difcovers himfelf only by. 
fome faint Traces or Outlines, beyond which we have 
no Authority to afcribe to him any Attribute or Per- 
feftion. What we imagine to be 4 fuperior Perfec- 


tion may really be a Defect. Or were it ever fo much 
a Perfection, the afcribing it to the fupreme Being, 


where it appears not to have been really exerted, to. 
the full, im his Works, faveurs more of Flattery. and 
' -Panegyric, than of juft Reafoning and found Philofo- 
phy. All the Philofophy, therefore, in the World, 


and all the Religion, which is nothing buta Species of | 
Philofophy, will never be able to carry us beyond the 
vfual Courfe of Experience, or give us different Mea-. - 
fares of Conduét and Behaviour, from thofe which are: 


furnifh’d by Reflections on common Life. No new 
Faét can ever be infer’d from the religious Hypothefis ; 


no Event forefeen or foretold ; no Reward or Punithe 


ment 
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ment expected or dreaded, beyond what is already 
known by Praétice and Obfervation. So- that my. 
Apology for Epicurus will ftill appear folid and fatis= 


fatory ; nor have the political Interefts of Society any 


Connexion with the philofophical Difputes ae 


| Mecaphyfics and Religion. 


‘Paine is ftill one Circumftance, reply’d I, which 
you feem to have overlook’d. Tho’ I fhould allow 
your Premifes, I muft {till deny your Conclufion. You 
conclude, that religious Doétrines and Reafonings cax 
have no Influence on Life, becaufe they ought to have 
no Influence ; never confidering, that Men reafon 
not in the fame Manner you do, but draw many Con- 
fequences froma the Belief of a divine Exiftence, and 
fuppofe, that the Deity will inflif Punifhments on 
Vice, and beftow Rewards on Virtue, beyond what 
appears in the ordinary Courfe of Nature. Whether 
this Reafoning of theirs be juft or not, isno Matter. 
Ies Influence on their Life and Conde& muft ftill ‘be 
the fame. And thofe, who attempt to difabufe them 
of fach Prejudices, may, for aught I know, be good 
Reafoners; bat I cannot allow them to be good Citi« 
zens and Politicians ; fince they free Men fromone | 
Reftraint upon their Paffions, and make the Infringe- 
ment of the Laws of Equity and Society, in one Re» 
fpectt, more eal y and fecure. 
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Arran all, I may, perhaps, agree ta your gene- 
ral Conclufion in, favour of Liberty, the’ upon diffe 
xent Premifes from thofe, on which yau: endeavour to 
found it. E think the State ought ta tolexate every 
Principle of Philofophy ; nox is there an Inftance of 
any Government's fuffering in its political Interefts by 
fach Indulgence. There is no Enthufiafm among 
Phifofophers ; their Doétrines are not very alluring to 
the People ; and no‘Reftraint can be put upon: their 
Reafonings, but what muff be of dangerous Conft- 
quence to the Sciences, and even to thie State, by 
paving the Way for Perfecution and Oppreffion in 
Points, wherein the Generality of Mankind are more 
deeply interefted and concern’d. 


Bur there occurs to.me, (continu’d I) with regard 
to your main. Tapic a Difficulty, which, I fhall jut 
Propofe tg. you, withaut infifting on it,, left it lead intg 
Reafonings of:toa nige and: delicate 2.Nature. Ina 
Word;: I much doubt, whether. it be. poffible for a 
Caufe to he. known. only ky its Effect (as. you have all 
alongi fuppos’d): or ta he of: fo. fingular and particular 
x Nature as to have no Parallel: and no Similarity with 
any other: Caufé ar Objeft, that has ever fallen under _ 
- gus Obfervation, °*Tis only when two Species of Ob. 
jeGts are found to be conftantly conjom’d, that we 
can infer the one from the ather ; and were an Effett 
prefented, which was entirely fingular, and could not 
2 be 
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be comprehended under any known Species ; I do not 
fee, that we could form any Conjeflure or Inference 
at all concerning its Caufe. If Experience and Ob- 
fervation and Analogy be, indeed, the only Guides 
we can reafonably follow in Inferences of this Nature ; 
both the Effe& and Caufe muft bear a Similarity and 
Refemblance to other Effeéts and Caufes, which we 
know, and which we have found, in many Inftances, 
to be conjoin’d with each other. I leave it to your 
own Reflections to profecute the Confequences of this 
Principle. I fhall juft obferve, that as the Antago- 
nifts of Epicurus always fappofe the Univerfe, an Ef- 
fet quite fingular and unparallel’d, to be the Proof of 
a Deity, a Caufe no lefs fingular and unparallel’d ; 
your Reafonings, upon that Suppofition, feem, at leaft, 
to merit our Attention. There is, I own, fome Dif- 
ficalty, how we can ever return from the Caufe to the 
Effect, and reafoning from our Ideas of the former, 
infer any Alteration on, or Addition to, the latter. 
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ESSAY XII. 


oe the Avice or SCEPTICAL ° 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PART I. 


SHERE is not a greater Number of philofo- 
phical Reafonings, difplay’d upon any Subjezt, . 
than thofe to prove the Exiftence of a Deity, and re- 
fute the Fallacies of Atheifis ; and yet the moft reli- 
gious Philofophers. ftill difpute whether any Man can 
be fo blinded as to be a fpeculative Atheift. How 
fhall we reconcile thefe Contradictions? The Knight- 
Errants, who wander’d about to clear the World of 
Dragons and Giants, never entertain’d the leaft Doubt | 
concerning the Exiftence of thefe Moniters. 


Te Scepric is another Enemy of Religion, who 
naturally provokes the Indignation of all Divines and 
graver 
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graver Philofophers ; tho’ ’tis certain no one ever met 
with any fuch abfurd Creature, or convers’d with a 
Man, who had no Opinion or Principle concerning 
any Subject, either of Adtion or Speculation. This 
begets a very natural Queftion ; What is meant by a 
Sceptic ? And how far it is poffible to puth thefe phi- 
lofophical Principles of Doubt and Uncertainty ? 


Ture is a Species of Scepticifm, antecedent to all 
Study aid Philofopliy, which is muelt inculeated’ by 
Des Cartes and others, a3 a foveteign Prefervative a- 
gainft Error and precipitate Judgment. It recom- 
mends an univerfal Doubt, not only of all our former 
Opinions and Princigles;. but alfeof our very Facul- 
ties ; of whofe Veracity, fay they, we mut affure 
eubteltes, by: a: Chaim ef Reafiming,.dedic'd from 
fomw origiial Pxiciple, which camot. pofibly-be fal- 
ladieus-or deveifuk Bat‘ neithey is there any: fach:o» 
riginal Principle, whielthas a Preropative above: others, 
that are felf-evident:and:convihoing : Or if there. were,, 
could we advance a-Step beyond‘it, but by the Ufe of 
thofe very Faculties, of whith we. are fappes'd tebe 
alteady diffident. The: Garrefaw Doubt, therefore, 
Were it ever pofibly, to:be. atmia’t. by any Inman 
Creature (ae i¢ plainly: is noe): would be altogether im- 
curable ; and no Reafoning could ever bring us to a 
Stae of ASfurmnes. and-Comvidtion upon any Subje@. _ 


~ 
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Ir muft, however, be confefs’d, that this Species” 
of Scepticifm, when more moderate, may be under- 
ftood in a very reafonable Senfe, and is a neceflary 
Preparative to the Study of Philofophy, by preferving 
a proper Impartiality in our Judgments, and weaning 
our Minds from all thofe Prejudices, which we may 
have imbib'd from Education or rafh Opinion. To 
begin with clear and felf-evident Principles, to ad-— 
vance by timorous and fure Steps, to review frequently © 
our Conclufions, and examine accurately alt their - 
Confequences ; tho’ by this Means we fhall make 
both a flow and a fhort Progrefs in our Syftems ; is 
the oaly Method, by which we can ever hope to reach ° 
Truth, and attain a proper areal and Certainty: in 
our Deterthinations. | 


Tere is another Species of Scepticifm, con/eguent 
to Science and Enquiry ; where Men are fuppos’d to 
have difcover’d, either the abfolute Fallacioufnels of — 
their Mental Faculties, or their Unfitnefs. to reach 
any fix’d Determination in all thofe curious Subjects 
of Speculation, about which they are commonly em-_ 
ploy’d. Even our very Senfes are brought into Dif- 
pute by this Species of Philofophers; and the Maxims 
of common Life are fubje&ed to the fame Doubt as 
the met profound Principles or Conclufions of Meta- 
phyfics and Theology. As thefe paradoxical Tenets - 
(if they may he call’d fo) are to be met with in fome 
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Philofophers, and the Refutation of them in feveral, 
they naturally excite our Curiofity, and make us en- 
quire into the Arguments, on which they may be 
founded. | 


I NeEeEp not infift upon the more trite Topics, em- 
ploy’d by the Sceptics in all Ages, againft the Evi- 
dence of Sen/e; fuch as thofe deriv’d from the Im- 
perfection and Fallacioufnefs of our Organs, on num- . 
berlefs Occafions ; the crooked Appearance of an Oar 
in Water ; the various Afpects of Objeéts, according 
to their different Diftances ; the double Images, that 
arife from the prefling one Eye with the Finger ; with 
many other Appearances of a like Nature. Thele. 
fceptical Topics, indeed, are only {ufficient to proves 
that the Senfes alone are not implicitely to be de- 
pended on ; but that we myft correct their Evidence 
by Reafon, and by Confiderations, deriv’d from the 
Nature of the Medium, the Diftance of the Objeét, 
and the Difpofition of the Organ, in order to render 
them, within their Sphere, the proper Criteria of 
Truth and Falfhood. There are other more pro- 
found Arguments againft the Senfes, which admit not 
of fo eafy a Solution. 


Ir feems evident, that Men are carry’d, by a na- 
tural Inftiné&t or Prepoffeffion, to repofe Faith in their 
Senfes ; and that, without any Reafoning, or even al- ; 
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moft before the Ufe of Reafon, we zlways fuppofe an 
external Univerfe, which depends not on our Percep- 
tion, bat would exift, tho’ we and every fenfible Crea- 
ture were abfent or annihilated. Even the Animal 


’ Creation are govern’d by a like Opinion, and preferve 


this Belief of external Objects, in all their Thoughts, 
Defigns, and Actions. 


Ir feems alfo evident, that when Men follow this 
blind and powerful Inflinét of Nature, they always fup- 
pofe the very Images, prefented by the Senfes, to be 
the external Objects, and never entertain any Sufpi- 
cion, that the one are nothing but Reprefentations 
of the other. This very Table, which we fee white, 
and which we feel hard, is believ’d to exift, indepen- 
dent of our Perception, and to be fomething external 
to our Mind, which perceives it. Our Prefence be- 
ftows not Being on it: Our Abfence annihilates it not. 
It preferves its Exiftence, uniform and entire, inde- 
pendent of the Situation of intelligent Beings, who 
perceive or contemplate it. 


Bu rt this univerfal and primary Opinion of all Men 
is foon deftroy’d by the flighteft Philofophy, which 
teaches us, that nothing can ever be prefent to the Mind: 
but an Image or Perception, and that the Senfes are 
only the Inlets, thro’ which thefe Images are receiv’d, 
without being ever able to produce any immediate In- 
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tercourfe betwixt the Mind and the Objeé&t. The 
Table we fee feems to diminifh as we remove farther 
from it: But the real Table, which exifts, indepen- 
dent of us, fuffers no Alteration : It was, therefore, 
nothing but its Image, which was prefent tothe Mind. 
Thefe are the obvious Ditates of Reafon; and no 
Man, who refleéts, ever doubted, that the Exiftences, 
which we confider, when we fay, this Hou/e and that 
Tree, are nothing but Perceptions in the Mind, and 
fleeting Copies or Reprefentations of other Exiftences, 
which remain uniform and independent. | 


So far, then, are we neceflitated by Reafoning to 
depart from, or contradift the primary Inftin&s of 
Nature, and embrace a new Syftem with regard to 
the Evidence of ourSenfes. But here Philofophy finds 
itfelf extremely embarrafs’d, when it would juftify 
this new Syftem, and obviate the Cavils and Objec- 
tions of the Sceptics. It can no longer plead the in- 
fallible and irrefiftible Inftin& of Nature: For that 
led us to a quite different Syftem, which is acknow- 
ledg’d fallible and even erroneous. And to juftify 
this pretended philofophical Syftem, by a Chain of 
clear and convincing Argument, or even any Appear- 
ance of Argument, exceeds the Power of all human 
Capacity. 


By 
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By what Argument can it be prov’d, that the Per- 
ceptions of the Mind muft be caus’d by external Ob- 
jects, entirely different from, tho’ refembling them 
(if that be poffible) and could not arife either from the 
Energy of the Mind itfelf, or from the Suggeftion of 
fome invifible and unknown Spirit, or from fome 


- other Caufe ftill more unknown to us? "Tis acknow- 


ledg’d, that, in fact, many of thefe Perceptions arife 
not from any thing external, as in Dreams, Madnefs, 
and other Difeafes. And nothing can be more inex- 
plicable than the Manner, in which Body fhould fo 
Gperate upon Mind as ever to convey an Image of it- 
felf toa Subftance fuppos’d of {fo different, and even 
contrary a Nature. 


_°T 18 a Queftion of Faét, whether ‘the Perceptions 
of the Senfes be produc’d by external Objetts, re- 
fembling them : How -fhall this: Queftion.be deter- 
min’d? By. Experience furely, as all other Queftions 


_ of a like Nature. But here- Experience is, and muft 


he entirely filent.. The ‘Mind has never eny thing 
prefent to-it but the Perceptions, and cannot pofiibly 
reach any Experience of their Connexion with Objects. 
The Suppafition of fuch a Connexion is, therefore, 
without any Foundation in Reafoning. 


Te 
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To have recourfe to the Veracity of the fupreme’ 
Being, in order to prove the Veracity of our -Senfes, 


is farely making a very unexpected Circuit. If his 
Veracity were at all concern’d in this Matter, our 
Senfes would be entirely infallible ; becaufe it is not 
poffible he can ever deceive. Not to mention, that 


if the external World be once call’d in doubt, we. 
fhall be at a lofs to find Arguments, by which we may - 


prove the Exiftence of that Being or any of his Attri- 
butes. 
_ This therefore isa Topic, in which the profounder 
and more philofophical Sceptics will always triumph, 
when they endeavour to introduce an univerfal Doubt 
into all Subjeéts of human Knowledge and Enquiry. 
Do you follow the Inftin&s and Propenfities of Nature, 
may they fay, in affenting to the Veracity of Senfe ? 
But thefe lead you to believe, that the very Percep- 
tion or fonfible Image is the external Objeé&t. Do you 
difclaim this, in order to embrace a more rational 
Principle, that the Perceptions are only Reprefenta- 
tions of fomething external? You here depart from 
your natural Propenfities and more obvious Senti- 
ments ; and yet are not able to fatisfy your Reafon, 
which can never find any convincing Argument from 
Experience to prove, that the Perceptions are con- 
nected with any external Objects. 


‘ ; THERE 
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 'Tugre is another Sceptical Topic of a like Na- 
ture, deriv’d from the moft profound. Philofophy ; 
which might merit our Attention were it requifite to 
dive fo deep, in order to difcover Arguments and 
Reafonings, that can ferve fo little any ferious Purpofe 
or Intention. °Tis univerfally allow’d by modern 
Enquirers, that all the fenfible Qualities of Objetts, 
fuch as hard, foft, hot, cold, white, black, &c. are 
merely fecondary, and exift not in the Objects them- 


- felves, but are Perceptions in the Mind, without any 


external Archetype or Model, which they reprefent. 
If this be allow’d, with regard to fecondary Qualities, 
it muft alfo follow with regard to the fuppos’d pri- 
mary Qualities of Extenfion and Solidity ; nor can the 
latter be any more entitled to that Denomination than 
the former. The Idea of Extenfion is entirely ac- 
quir’d from the Senfes of Sight and Feeling ; and if 
all the Qualities, perceiv’d by the Senfes, be in the 
Mind, not in the Object, the fame Conclufion muft 
reach the Idea of Extenfion, which is wholly depen- 
dent on the fenfible Ideas or the Ideas of fecondary 
Qualities. Nothing can fave us from this Conclufion, 
but the afferting, that the Ideas of thofe primary Qua- 
lities are attain’d by 4bfradtion.; which, if we ex- 
amine accurately, we fhall find to be unintelligible, 
and even abfurd. An Extenfion, that is neither tan- 
gible nor vifible, cannot poffibly be conceiv’d: and 
a tangible or vifible Extenfion, which is neither hard 

| nor 
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nor foft, black- nor white, is equally beyond the 
Reach of human Conception. Let any Man try to 
- conceive a Triangle in general, which is neither J6- 
eeles, nor Scalenae, nor has any particular Length nor 
‘ Proportion of Sides ; and he will foon perceive the 
Abfurdity of all the icholaftic Notions with regard to 
Abftraétion and general Ideas *. 


Tuvs the firft philofophical Objetion to the Evi- 
dence of Senfe or to the Opinion of external Exiftence 
confifts in this, that fuch an Opinion, if refted on na- 
‘tural Inftin®, is contrary to Reafon, and if refer'd to 

‘Reafon, is contrary to natural Inftinét, and at the 
“fame time, carries no rational Evidence. with it, to 
‘convince an impartial Enquirer, The. fecond Objec- 
tion goes farther, and reprefents this Opinion as cca- 


% This Argument isdeawa from De. Borkaley 5 » and indeed mott 
cof the Writings of that ingenious Author form the be& Leffons of 
Scepticifm, which are to be found either among the antient or 
‘modern Philolophers, Bayle not excepted, - He profeffes, how- 
ever, in his Title-Page, and undoubtedly, with ‘great Truth, to 
‘have compot'd his Book againft the Sceptics as well as againft the 
-Athcifts and: Free-Thinkers. But that all:‘his Arguments, tho* 
‘otherwife intended, are, in reality, merely {ceptical, appears evi- 
‘Gently from this, that they admit of xo Anfoyer and produce ve 
CenviGtion, Their only Effect is to caufe that momentary A- 
mazement and Irrefolution and Confufion, which i is the Refule 

of Scépticifon _ 


wary 
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trary to Reafon ; at leaft, if it be a Principle of Rea- 
fon, that all fenfible Qualities are in the Mind, not is 
the Object. 


PART IL 


Ir may feem a very extravagant Attempt of the 
Sceptics to deftroy Rea/oz by Argument and Ratioci- 
nation ; yet this is the grand Scope of all their En- 
quiries and Difputes. ‘They endeavour to find Ob- 
jections, both to our abftraét Reafonings, and to thofe 
‘which regard Matter of Fatt and Exiftence. 


Tne chief Objection againft all 2bfrad Reafonings 
is deriv’d from the-Nature of Space and ‘Time, which, 
fn-common Lifeand to a carélefsView, feem very clear 
and intelligible, but when they pafs thro’ the Scrutiny 
of the profound Sciences (and they are the chief Ob- 
joa .of thefe Sciences) afford ‘Principles and Notions 
fall of Abfurdity and Contradiction. No prieftly 
Dogmas, invented on purpofe to tame and fubdue the 
rebellious Reafon of Mankind, ever fhock’d commog 
Senfe more than the Dodtrine of the infinite Divifibi- 
lity of Extentton, with.all its Confequences ; as they 
ere -pompouffy difplay’d by all Geometricians and 

Metaphyficians, with a kind of Triumph and Exul-. 
tation. A real ne infinitely lefs than any finite 
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Qeantitys Containing "Quantities, infinitely les than 


welt, ‘and fo on, én infinitum 3 this is an “Edifice {6 
Béld ahd. prodigions, ‘that it is too “weighty” for 2 any 
pietended Demonftration to fupport, becaufe it fhocks. 
the cleareft and moft natural Principles of human 
Reafon*. But what renders the Matter more extra- 
ordinary, is, that thefe abfurd Opinions are fapported 
by 2 Chhin of Reafon, the cleareft'and molt ngtaral j ; 
hor does it feem poffible for us to allow the Premife 

without admitting the Confequences. Nothing can 
be more convincing and fatisfatory than all’the Cc on- 
clufions concerning the Properties of Circles and Tris 
angles; and yet, when thefe are once receiv’d, how 
eah we deny, that the Angle of Contaét betwixt” a 
Circle and its Tangent is infinitely lefs than any reéti- 
lineal Angle, that as you may encreafe the Diameter 
of the Circle in infinitum, this Angle of Contaé be- 


© Whatever Difputes there may be about mathematical Points, 
we mutt allow, that there are phyfical Points that is, Parts of 
Extention, which cannot be divided or leffen’d, either by the Eye 
or Imagination. Thefe Images, then, which are prefent to the 
Fancy or Senfes, are abfolutely indivifible, and confequently muft be 
allow’d by Mathematicians to be infinitely lefs than any real Part 
of Extenfion ; and. yet nothing appears snore certain 20 Reafin, 


than that an infinite Number of them compofes an infinite Raten-. 


fion. How much more an infizite Number of thofe infinitely fmall 
Parts of Extenfion, which are ftill fuppos'd infinitely divifible ? 


2 comes 
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comes ftill lef, even in infinitam, and that the Angle of 
Contaét beiwie other Curves and their Tangents may 
be infinitely lefs than thofe betwixt any Circle and ite 
Tangent, and fo on, in infinitum ? The Demonftra- 
tion of thefe Principles feems as unexceptionable as 
that which proves the three Angles of a Triangle to 
be equal to two right ones ; tho’ the latter Opinion be 
natural and eafy, and the former big with Contra- 
diétion and _Abfurdity. . Reafon here feems to be 
thrown into a kind of Amazement and Sufpence, 
which, without the Suggeftions of any Sceptic, gives 
her a Diffidence of herfelf, and of the Ground the 
treads on. She fees.a full Light, which illuminates 
certain Places 5 but that Light borders upon the moft 
profound. Darknefs. And betwixt thefe fhe is fo 
dazzled and confounded, that fhe {carce can pronounce 
with Certainty and Affurance concerning any one 
Oe 

THe Abturadity of of thefe bokd Determinations of the 
abitraét Sciences becomes, if poffible, ftill more pal- 
pable with regard to Time than Extenfion. _An in- 
finite. Number of real Parts of Time, pafing in Suc- 
ceffion, and exhaufted one after another, is fo evident 
a Contradi@tion, ‘that no Man, one fhould think, 
whofe Judgment is not corrupted, inftead of being 
improv’d, by the Sciences, would ever be able to ad- 
mit of it, | 


sof} 
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"Yer full Reafon mult remain reftlefs and unquiet, * 


even with regard to that Scepticifm, to which fhe 1s 
led by ‘thefe Abfurdities and Contradiétions. How 
any clear, ‘diftin®& Idea can contain Circumftances, 
‘contradictory to itfelf, or to any other clear, diftin& 
Tdea, is abfolutely incomprehenfible 3. and is, per- 
haps, “as abfurd as any Propofition, which can be 
form’d, $othat nothing can be more {ceptical, or 
more full of Doubt and Hefitation, than this Scep- 
ticifm iefelf, which arifes from fome of the abfurd 
Conclufions of Geometry or the Science ‘of Quan- 


tity *. 


THe 


_ © Tt feems to me not impoffible to avoid thefe Ablunggpits and 
- Vontradi€tions; if it be admitted, that there is no fuck Thing a8 
‘ abstratt or general Ideas, properly {peaking 5, but tbat all general 
‘Ideas are, in Reality, particular ones, attach’d to a general 
‘Term, which recalls, upon Occafion, other particular ones, that 
xefemble, in certain Circumftances, the Idea, -prefent to the 
Mind. . Thus whea the Term, Horfe, is pronouns’d,. WF im- 
_gpediately figure to ourfelves the Idea of a black or a white Animal 
, ofa particular Size or Figure: But as that Term is alfo us’d to 
be apply’d to Animals of other Figures and Sizes, thefe Ideas, tho’ 
not-actually prefent to the Imagination, are eafily recall’d, and 
our Reafoning and Conclufion proceed in the fame Way, #8 ifthey 
were aétually prefent, Jf this be admitted (as fecms -reafonable) 
2 . it 
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Tue fceptical Objections to moral Evidence or ta 
the Reafenings concerning Matter of Fact are either 
popular ot philafephical, ‘The popular Objeions arg 
deriv’d from the natural Weaknefs of human Under- 
ftanding 3 the contradictery Opinions,. which havg 
been entertain’d in different Ages and Nations ; the 
Variations of our Judgment in Sicknefs and Health, 
Youth and Old-age, Profperity and Adverfity ; the 
perpetual Contradiction of each particular Man’s Opi- 


x follows that all the Ideas of Quantity, upon which Mathema- 


ticians reafon, are nothing but particular, and fuch as are fug- 
gefted by the Senfes and Imagination, and confequently, cannot 
be infinitely divifible. In general we may pronounce, that the 
ideas af greater, Left, or equal, which are the chief Objetts of 
Geometry, are far from being fo.exaé or determinate as to be the 
Foundation of fuch extraordinary Inferences, Afk a Mathema- 
fician ‘What he means, when he pronounces two Quantities’ to be 
equal, and he muft fay, that the Idea of Equality is one of 
thofe, which cannot be defin’d, and that ’tis fafficient to place 
two equal Quantities before any one, in order ta fuggeft it. Now 
this ig an Appeal ta the general Appearances of Objeéts to the 
Imagination or Senfes, and confequently can never afford Conclu- 
fions fo direCtly contrary to thefe Faculties, °Tis fufficient to 
have dropt this Hint at prefent, without ptoftcuting it any far. 


‘thes. It certainly concerns all Lovers’ of Science ot to expofe 
themfelves to the Ridicule and Contenspt of the Ignorant by their 
— ebfurd Coaclugions ; and this feems the readief Solution of thefe 


Difficulties. | 
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nions and Sentiments ; with many other Tepich of 
‘that ‘Kind. ’Tis needlefs to init. farther on this 
Head. Thefe Objections are but weak. For ag:in 
common Life, we reafon every Moment conceming 
Fa&t and Exiftence, and cannot poffibly fubfift; with} 
gat continually employing’this Species of Argument, 
any popular Objections, deriv’d from thence, mutt 
be infufficient te. deftroy that Evidence. . The great 
Subverter of Pyrrbonifm or the exceflive Principles oF 
Scepticifm, is Action, and Employment, and the Ocs 
cupations of common Life. ‘They may flourifh and 
triumph in the Schools ;. where it is, indecd, dificult, 
if not. impofiible to refute them. But as foon.as they 
leaye the. Shade, and by the, Prefence of the.real Ob 
je@ts, which aétuate our Paflions and Sentiments, .are 
put in Oppofition to the more powerfal Principles of 
our Natare, they vanifh, like Smoak, and leave the 
moft determin’d Sceptic in in oe fame Condition as 6 other 
‘Mortals: 3 


veo 4 


Tue ik therefore, had better keep in his 
_ proper Sphere, and difplay thofe phils/ophical Objec- 
"tons, which arife from more profound Refearches. 
‘Here he feems to have ample Matter of ‘Triamph 3 
“while he juftly infifts, that all our Evidence for any 
' Matter of Fact, which lies beyond the Teftimony of 
Senfe or Memory, is deriv’d entirely from the Reld- 
tion of Caufe and Effect ; that we have no other Idea 
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of this;Rélation than that of two Objedts;” which uve 
been frequently crajoin'’d together ; tliat we haved 
Arguments to'convince us, that OBjeéts, which ‘havd, 
da.our Experience, been fréquently conjoin’d, will 
likewife, in other Inftances, be conjoin’d inthe fame 
Maaner ; and that nothing leads:ys to this: Inference 
SHutsCuftom ora certain Inftin&® of our Natiré, whith 
‘tis indeed difficult td refit ¢ bat which; ‘like other 
Inftingts, may alfo ke fallacious and deteitful." ‘While 
the Sceptic infifts upon thefe Topics, he fhows his 
Force, or rather, indeed, his own and our Weaknefs ; 
and feems, for the Time, ‘at leaft, to deftroy all; Affur- 
ance and Conviction. Thefe Arguments mighit be dif- 
play'd ‘at a greater Length, if any durable Good or 
Benefit to Society could ever be ee to refule 
from them. 


For here is the chief and mof confounding. Ob- 
jection to excefive Scepticifm, that no durable Good 
can ever refi ult from it ; while it remains in its. full 
Force and Vigour. We need only afk fuch a Sceptic, 
What bits’ Meaning is ? And what he propofes by all 
thefe curious Refearches ? He is immediately z at a ftand, 
‘and knows not what to anf{wer. A Copernican or 
Prolemaic, who fapports, each his different Syftem ‘of 
Aftronomy, may hope to produce a Conviction, which 
will remain, conftant and durable, with his Audience, 
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‘A Stoic or Epicurean difplays Principles, which: may 
not only be durable, but which have a mighty Effect 
en Condaé and Behaviour. But a Pyrrbonian cannot 
propofe, that his Philofophy will have any conftant 
Influence on the Mind: Or if it had, that its Influ- 


ence would be beneficial to Society. On the contrary, - 


he muft acknowledge, if he will acknowledge any 
thing, that all human Life muft immediately perifh, 
were his Principles univerfally and fteadily to prevail. 
All Difcourfe, all Action muft immediately ceafe ; 
and Men remain in a total Lethargy, till the Necef- 


fities of Nature, unfatisfy’d, put an end to their mi- - 


ferable Exiftence. °Tis true; fo fatal an Event is 
wery little to be dreaded. Nature 1s always too flrong 
‘for Principle. And tho’ 2 Pyrrhoaian may throw 
himfelf or others into a momentary Amazement ard 
Confufion by his profound Reafonings ; the firft and 
moft trivial Event in Life will immediately put to 
flight all his Doubts and Scruples, and leave him the 
fame, in every Point of Action and Speculation, with 
the Philofophers of every other Seé, or with thofe 
who never concern’d themfelves with any philofophical 
Refearches. When he awakes from his Dream, he 
will be the firft to joinin the Laugh agamnft himfelf, 
_and to confefs, that all his Objections are mere Amufe- 


ments, and can have no other Tendency than to fhaw _ 


us the whimfical Condition of Mankind, who muft 
| act 
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a€tand reafon' and believe ; tho’ they are not able, 
by their: moft diligent Enquiry, to: fatisfy themfelves 
concerning the Foundation of thefe Operations, or 
to remove the Objections that. may be rais’d agah§ 
them. ‘ 


PART OE 


THERE is, indeed, a more mitigated Scepticifm or 
academical Philofophy, which may be both durable 
and ufeful, and which may, in Part, be the Refult of 
this Pyerboni/m, or excefive Scepticifm, when its un- 
 diftinguifh’d Doubts are, in fome meafure, corrected by 
common Senfe and Reficétion. ‘The greateit Part of 
Mankind are naturally apt to be affirmative and dog- 
matical in their Opinions ; and while they {ee Objects 
‘only on one Side, and have no Idea of: any counter- 
balancing Arguments, they throw themfelves precipi- 
tately into the Principles, which they are inclin’d to 3 
nor have they any Indulgence for thofe who entertain 
oppofite Sentiments. To hefitate or balance: per- 
plexes their Underftanding, checks their Paffion, atid 
fafpends their Attions. They are, therefore, ‘ith- 
patient til they get out of a State of Mind, which to 
‘them: is fo uneafy ; and they think they can never re- 
nove themfelves far enough frem it, by the Violence 
So of 
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of their Affirmations and Obftinacy of their Beet. 
But could fuch dogmatical Reafoners become fenible 
of the ftrange Infirmities of human Underftanding, 


even in its moft perfect State, and when moft exaét 


and cautious in its Determinations ; fuch a Reflection 
would naturally infpire them with more Modefty and. 


Referve, and diminifh their fond Opinion of them- 
felves, and their Prejudice againtt Antagonitts. The 
Illiterate may reflect on the Difpofition of the Learned, 

who, amidft all the Advantages of Study and Reflec- 
tion, are commonly fill modeft and referv’d in their 
Determinations : And if any of the Learned are in- 
clin’d, from their natural ‘Temper, to Haughtinefs 
’ and Obftinacy, a {mall Tin@ure of Pyrrbonifm may 
abate their Pride, by fhowing them, that the few 
Advantages, which they may have attain’d over their 
Fellows, are but inconfiderable, if compar’d with the 
wniverfal Perplexity and Confufion, which is inherent 
in human Nature. In general, there isa Degree of 
Doubt, and Caution, and Modefty, which, in al] 
kinds of Scrutiny and Decifion, ought for ever to ac- 
company a juft Reafoner. 


; Ayoruar Species of mitigated Scepticifm, which 
may be of Advantage to Mankind, and which may 
pe the natural Refult of the Pyrrboxiazn Doubts and 
Scruples, is the Limitation of our Enquiries ta fuch 

| Subjects 
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SybjeGs as are belt adapted to the narrow . Capacity of 
hyman Underftgnding. The Imagination of Man is 
naturally. fublime, delighted with whatever i is remote 
and extraordinary, and running, without Controul, 
into the moft diftant Parts of Space and Time, to avoid 
the Objects, which Cuftom has render’d too familiar 
to it.’ A correct Judgment oblerves a contrary Mes 
thod ; and avoiding all’ diftant and high Enquiries, 
confines itfelf to common Life, and to fuch Subjeéts 
as fall under daily Practice and Experience ; leaving 
the more fublime Topics to the Embellifhment of 
Poets and Orators, or the Arts of Priefts and Politi- 
cians. To bring us to fo falutary 2 a Determination, 
nothing can be more ferviceable, than to be once . 
thoroughly convine’d of the Force of the Pyrrbovian 
Doubt, and of the Impofibility of any Thing, but 
the ftrong Power of natural Infting, to free us from 
it. Thofe, who have a Propenfity to Philofophy, 
will ftill continue their Refearches ; becaufe they re- 
fect, that, befide ‘the immediate Pleafure, attending 
fuch an Occupation, philofophical Decifions are no- 
thing but the Refleétions of common Life, metho- 
diz’d and correéted. But they will never be tempted 
to go beyond common Life, fo long as they confider 
the Imperfection of thofe Faculties they employ, their 
narrow’ Reach, and their inaccorate Operations, 
While we cannot give a fatisfactory Reafon, why 
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we believe, aftor a thonfiad Experiments, that: a 
Stoze will fall, or Fire burn ; can. we ever- fatisfy 
ourfelves concerning any Determinations we may 
form with regard to the Origin of Worlds, and the 
Situation of Nature, from, and to Eternity ? 


“Tuts narrow Limitation, indeed, of our Enquiries, 
it, in every Refpeét, fo reafonable, that it fuffices to 
make the flighteft Examination of the natural Powers 
of the human Mind, and compare them to their Ob- 
jects, in order to recommend it tous. We fhall then 
find what are the Popes Subjects of Science and En- 


quiry. 


It feems to me, that the anly Qbjetk of the. abe 
firact Sciences or of Demonfratien is Quantity and. 


Nomber, aad that all Attempts tq extend this more 
perfect Species of Knowledge heyand thefe Rounds 
are mere Sophiftry and Illufian. Asthe component 


Parts of Quantity and Number are entirely fimilar, 


their Relations become intricate and involv’d ; and 
nothing can be more curiqus, as well as ufeful, than 
to trace, by a Variety ef Mediums, their Equality or 
Inequality, thro’ their different Appearances. But 


as all other Ideas are clearly diftinat and diffoeent from. 


each other, we can nevey advance farther, by all our 
Scrutiny, than to obferve this Diverfity, and, by an 


‘ obvious 
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obvidts Refleftion, pronounce one Thing notto be 
another.. Or #f there be any Difficulty in thefe De- 
ciffona, it proceeds entirely from the undetermin’d 
Meaning of Words, which is correéted by jufter De- 
finitions. That the Square of the Hypotenufe is equal 
te the Squares of the other tewo Sides, cannot be known, 
let the Terms be ever fo exaly defin’d, without a 


‘Train of Reafoning and Enquiry. But to conyince 


us of the Truth of this Propofition, that where fhere is 
no Property, there can be no Injuffice, "tis onl | necef- 


-fary to-define the Terms, and explain Injaftice to be 
.@. Violation of Property. ‘This Propofition is, indeed, 


nothing but a more imperfe& Definition. °Tis the 


.fame Cafe with all thofe pretended fyllogiftical Rea- 


fonings, which may be found. in every other Branch 


of Learning, except the Sciences of Quantity and 


Number ; and thefe may fafely, I think, be pro- 
mounc’d the. only proper Objects of now ecee and 
Demonthation. 


Axt other Enquiries of Men regard only Matter of 
PaGtand Exiftence ; and thefe are evidently incapable 
of Demonftration. Whatever is may na? be. No 


‘Negation of a Fatt can involve a Contradiction. The 
- Non-exiftence of any -Being, without Hxception, ,is 


es clear and -diftin& an Idea as its Eoaftence. The 


aims —— baka cas isno fefs con- 


ceivable 
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éeivable and: intelligible, than that which abiinis e 
to be. The Cafe is different with the Sciences, pro- 
perly fo call'd. Every. , falfe Propofition is these cdn- 
-fus’d and unintelligible. - - That the Cube Root of 64 
is equal to the half of 10, is 2 falfe Propofition, ‘and 
can never be diftinétly conceiv’d. Bat that Ca/fars 
or the Angel Gaédrée/, or any Being never exifted, 
may be a falfe Prapofition, but fill is perfectly con- 
ceiv able, and implies no.Contradiction. ‘t 


Tue Exiftence, therefore, of any Being can only 
be prov’d by Arguments from its Caufe or its Efe@ ; 
and thefe Arguments are founded entirely on Expe- 
rience. If we reafon @ priori, any Thing may ap~ 
pear able to produce any Thing. The Falling of a 


Peeble may, for aught we know, extinguifh the Sun ;. 
or the With of a Man controul the Planets in their 


Orbits. *Tis only Experience, that teaches us the 
Nature and Bounds of Caufe and Effe&t, and enables 
us to infer the Exiftence of one Objec& from that of 


another™. Such is the Foundation of moral Reafon- 
ing, which forms the greateft Part of human Know- 


‘© That impious Maxim of the antient Philofophy, Ex nibile, 


nibil ft, by which the Creation of Matter was excluded, ceales’ 


to be a Maxim, according to this Philofophy. Not only the 
Will of the fupreme Being may create Matter ; but, for aught we 
can know a priori, the Will of any other Being might create it, or 
any other Caufe, that the moft whimfical Imagination can affign. 


ledge, 
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ledge, | and is the. Source of all human Action, and. 
Betifviois ur. | 


nek fener are either concerning particu- 
lar or general Facts. All Deliberations in Life regard. 
the.former.; as alfo all Difquifitions i in Hiftory, Chro- 
nology, pce and Aftronomy. 


“Tae. ‘Sciences: which. treat of ata Faéts, ate’ 
Politics, natural Philofophy, Phyfic, Chymiftry, €5'¢. 
where the Qualities, Caufes, and Effects of a whole 
ys of Objects are enquired into. 


; Divinity or T heology, as it proves. the Bxit- 
eric’ of a Deity, and the Immortality of Souls, is 
coinpos’d partly of Reafonings concerning particular, . 


and partly concerning general Facts. It has a Foun- 


dation in Reafon, fo far as it is fupported by Expe- 
rience. But its beft and moft folid Foundation is Fa/5 
and divine Revelation. 


Mo rats and Criticifm are not fo properly Objects 
of the Underftanding as of Tafte and Sentiment, 
Beauty, whether moral or natural, is felt, more pro- 
perly than perceiv’d. Or if we reafon concerning it, 
and endeavour to fix its Standard, we regard a new 
Fag, viz. the general Tafte of Mankind, or fome 
fuch Fact, which may be the Object of Reafoning and 
Enquiry. 

WHEN 
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Wuen we run over Libraries, perfuaded of thefe - 


Principles, what Havoc muft we make? If we take 
in hand any Volume ; of Divinity or School Meta- 
phyfics, for Inftance ; let usafk, Does it contain any 
abfira& Reafomings concerning Quantity or Number P 
No. Does it contain any experimental Reafonings con- 
cerning Matters of Fa or Exifierce? No. Commit 
' jt then tothe Flames: For it can contain nothing but 
Sona) and Illufion. 


FIN? 8. 
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